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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


Bo great was the demand for Dr, Spooner’s Hand* 
book to the Soalptures in the Peshawar Museum that the 
edition published in 1008 was out of print in 1918 . 

A re-issue of the original handbook would not, how¬ 
ever, have met the needs of visitors, for in the interven¬ 
ing years the sculptures had doubled in number. More¬ 
over, new legendary scenes required explanation and, 
in the light of increasing knowledge, reliefs of which the 
purport was once doubtfal, had become readily lecognix- 
able. A revised edition was, therefore, called for one 
which should deal with the enlarged collection and, at 
the same time, embody the results of later discoveries 
in this field of Buddhist art. 

Although the matter is largely new, and a chapter 
has been added on the History and Ait of GandhSra, 
the general arrangement of the first edition has been pre¬ 
served and it is hoped that this volume wiU, like ita pre¬ 
decessor, provide visitors to the Museum with a handbook 
sufficiently explanatory of the sculptures while avoiding 
the excessive details of a catalogue. 

Without the whole-hearted co-operation of M. Dilawar 
Khan, the former Custodian and present Curator of the 
Peshawar Museum, the completion of the Handbook, 
after my transfer from Peshawar, would have been impos¬ 
sible and for this and assistance in countless diieotions 
I am his most grateful debtor. 
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obligations to previous writers on tKs sn'bject are 
those enumerated in the Bibliography and the Preface 
to the First Edition, but to the list of these names I would 
add that of the late Dr. Spooner himself, the first Curator 
of the Peshawar Museum, to whose memory this volume 
is dedicated as a debt of gratitude by his friend, coUeague 
and eiiooessor. 


H. HAEOBEAVEfi, 


Peshawab, 
Vecetnber SO, 2928> 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST HANDBOOK 


This Handbook has been written entirely for the 
use of residents in Peshawar and other visitors to the 
Peshawar Museum. It does not claim to be a catalogue 
of the sculptures, but is mertdy a popular guide-book 
that shall explain the sculptures to those on the spot 
and, it is hoped, make them more interesting. Contro¬ 
versial matters have not been altogether excluded, for 
it has been felt that possibly visitors would like to know 
the nature of the problems involved in the study of this 
school of art; but tedious archceological arguments 
have boon avoided, and the spetiahat will observe that 
such new theories as are advanced here and there are 
merely stated rather than developed. The author hopes, 
however, that all controversial points have been duly 
indicated as such. 

A word as to the arrangement of the soniptures may 
be appropriate. Each of the larger collections has been 
sub-divided into groups according to subjects, and these 
groups arranged in the cases in systematic sequence. 
All the sculptures in the Museum, furthermore, have 
been numbered consecutively, beginning in the right- 
hand gallery upstairs. It is hoped that this classidca- 
tion will facilitate the study of the eoUectiona. 

My great obligations to M. Foucher, the well-known 
French archaeologist, call for cordial acknowledgment. 
His brilliant work, “ L’Art Gt^co-Bouddbique du Gan- 
dh5ra”. Las been constantly referred to, while the 
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^ d part Oi the latxoduotion is little more than a com¬ 
pilation from his pages, 1 am alao indebted 'to the 
Reverend Samuel Beal, whose interesting work, The 
Eomantio Legend of Sakya Buddha ”, has been most 
helpful in the interpretation of new acalptuies; and 
particularly to Mr. Marshall, the Director General of ' 
Archaeolo^ in India, who has very kindly consented to 
edit this Handbook for me, 


Peshawab, 
November lit 1909, 


D. B* Spooner, 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY AND ART OS’ GANDHARA. 
HISTORY. 

The greater part of the sculpturea in the Peshawar 
Museum have been recovered in excavations ^ carried out 
by officers of the Archasological Survey of India in the 
Peshawar valley,^ a re^on ImowTi anciently as Gandhera. 
Prom the 6th centiuy B.C. GandhEira formed part of the 
Achajmenian Empire having been conquered in the reign 
of Cyrus. In the BahistSn inscription of Darius (c. 616 
B.C.) the Gandharians appear among the subject people 
and distinct from the Indians, the people of the Indus 
valley, referred to in another inscription of Darius, but 
little is really known of the history of Gandhara untO 
Alexander the Great overthrew the last Achsemenian 
king and succeeded to his dominions. 

When in the cold weather of 327-326 B.C. the forces of 
Alexander the Great entered the Peshawar Valley 
Gandhara was under the mle of a rdja named by the 
Greeks, Astes, whose capital was Pushkaravatl, the 
modern Ohamada,® on the Kabul river, Alexander 

i A cotnpleto o£ tlieso i^CAvatiuns with bibliDgmpliical Fefeieiwres is given 
in tho ApifcmliX, 

^ The remaining KCii]ptticie« havo teaohed tli* Museum irorn vftrtoua sources 
bat alt om^nafeo fnotn the aame vegion nr the adjoining bill country* 

* For im ^oouat oi oioavationA &t Uiituraflda in 1003, .1, S. 

&iid ior the antiq^uitic^ rtcoTeAsd aoe CJaiicfl aud adjacent Table Cases in the 

upper left gallery of the Slosetmi* 
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"Constituted the lower Kabul Valley and the recently 
conquered hiUs a, special satrapy under a governor, 
Nicanor, and in the capital Pushlraravati left a Macedonian 
garrison under an officer named Philip* With llexandei's 
ieath at Babylon in 323 B*0. effective Macedonian mie 
ceased in India and by 317 B.C, the last Greek garrison 
had departed* Thus Greek rule in Gandhara lasted less 
than ten years and its effects were short-lived* 

Alexander's death was followed by a long struggle 
between his generals. The eastern portion of the empire, 
which in theory included the Indian dominions, fell 
eventually to Seleucus Nicator who, in 312 B.C*, founded 
the dynasty known as the Seleucid kings of Syria. But 
when Seleuciis, emulatiog Alexander, attempted to invade 
India he was checked by an Indian mler, Chandragupta 
Maurya. Politiml relations hetwoen the two were settled 
by a treaty which fixed the Hindu Kush as the limit of 
the Seleucid kingdom and gave Gandhara to the Maurj^a 
ruler whose capital was at Pataliputm, the modern Patna* 
Thus, for the fcst time, Ganclhara became part of au 
Indian empiie* 

Proof that GandliSra formed part of the Maurya 
dominions is afforded by the Book Edicts of Asoka stiU 
preserved at Shahbajsgarhi, some ten miles to the east of 
Mardan. The Singhalese chronicle, the Alakdmmsa, ako 
records the name of the Buddhist apostle Madhyantika, 
who, sent by A^oka, converted the people of Gandhara 
and Kashmir (c* 250 B*C.)* 

After the death of Asoka, c. 231 B*C*, the empire of 
Magadha began to break up and Gandlulra as one of the 
most distant provinces was able once again to assert her 
independmce, but only to fall a prey to Eactrian Greek 
invaders from the north-west* 

It will be recalled that the Seleucid empire extended , 
to the Hmdu Kttsh* Aboiit 2fi0 B.O. two parts of tins 
empire became independent kingdoms, namely Bnctria 
under Diodotus and Parthia under Aisaces* Parthia 
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gradually at the expense of Syria and lastec 
A.R and in the reign of Mithridatea 171-13S B,C*s 
extended bb far east as the Indus. 

Baotria^i the north-west region of present day Afghanis- 
tan* was a stronghold of Hellenic cxrlturCj its rulers a 
military aristocracvj thoroughly Greek in sentiment and 
religion, ruling oyer a helot population, Diodotus, the 
son of the founder of this kingdom, was deposed by one 
Euthydemua whose son Demetrius carried his arms across 
the Hindu Kush and conquered the upper Kabixl Valley 
and Gandhara ^ {c, 190 

The farnily of Demetrius was driven out of its posses¬ 
sions in Bactria, the Kabul Valley and Gandhara by 
a ruler Eiicratides, Princes of the house of Eucratides 
continued to rule until about 135 B.C,, when they, in 
turn, were expelled from Bnctria by the Sakas, a Scythian 
tribe from Central Asia, They were also deprived of 
Gandhara by these aame Sakas about the begiumng of the 
1st Century B,0, but continued to rule in the upper Kabul 
Valley until about 50 A,D* when Hermaeua, the last 
Greek prince, was succeeded by the Kushans, a branch 
of the Yeuh-chi, another Scythian tribe* Thus for a 
hundred years Iiido-Greek kings ruled in GandhEra and, 
in the Kabul Valley, for nearly a century longer* Erom 
coins we know the names of thirty-five Indo-Greek kings 
and three queens who ruled in the Punjab and in north¬ 
west India, but we possess practically no other informa¬ 
tion concernmg them. 

The Sakas who superseded the Greeks in Bactria in 
135 B,0. and occupied Gandhara towards the beg innin g 
of the 1 et Century B^G. had themselves been driven out 
of Bact^^ia by the Yeuh-chi, another similar race from 
north-we.st China. The passes of the Hindu Kush being 
closed to them they appear to have travelled by way^ of 
Sistan {Sakrasthana} into the Indus Valley, In so doing 

i Ths aiodem BcUkh preaorT^ name, 

• H ia <!onqueftt 9 rIso iaolud&d part of tho Punjab, 
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to liave mingled and intennarried freel7 
the eastern branch oi -uie Parthians who are known as 
the Pahlavas and whose rulers bear Parthian names. 

Both Sakas and Pahlavas niled in north-west iiidia 
and coins of the 5?aka rulers, Manes, ^ea and Azilises, are 
frequently recovered at Taxila and in Ciandh3.ra and an 
inscription, of a Pahlava ruler, named Gondophamca, 
recovered at Takbt-i-B5.hI and dated in the 26th year 
of his reign and in the year 103 of an unknown ora ^ is 
preserved in the Lahore Museum. 

But Gandhara had not yet come to the end of its in¬ 
vasions. The Yeuh-cM, who had driven the Sakas from 
Bactria, were sufficiently powerful to force the pass^ of 
the Hindu Kush, to conquer the Kabul Valley and 
50 A.D. to overthrow Hermaeus, the last priu^ 
house of Eucratides. The pmoipal tribe of the Yeuh-ciu 
was the Kushana and their ruler Kuiula Kadphises 
extended his conquests to Gandhara and Ids successors to 
the Punjab and even into the basin of the Ganges. 

Of these Kushan rulers the greatest and most power¬ 
ful was Kanishka who made Purushapura, the modern 
Peshawar, ids vdnter capital and extended his oonmmsta 
from the borders of China to those of Bengal. 
and for the only time in its chequered history, Gandhara 
ceased to be a frontier.® Under Kanishka and his su^es- 
sors Huviahlta and Vasudeva it enjoyed its period ot 
greatest prosperity and it is to this era that, \vith one 
exception, ® aU the ancient monuments of Ganohara, from 

I If, M geBerally M0*pt*d, lli» era w th» Sajivat 

69 B.O.i Ihei' OondoplMHTOs bisan to reign in 19 A.H. and waa eti li r ig g 

'^»^!iandragupt«i Mauiya's kin^om is ss-W to ham to 

KLo,th bat Aiofa’s Rook Edicts atlhahbnssgMkt 6»ni to In^oate Swora of 
was aobuslly a frontier as the seven sinulac edicts are all fotmd on the bordcra ot 

t,ho aomo joriods Afghiiiistan formed pint of the 

Eoipito but it was bold with dUUcultv' and Gandliora 

aSet than «s it is to-day. Attook. tho forty rtation on tbe Indiu. 

and lorti&d by Akbar in liWl-SM was ao named beoause it- was tho uortb-weat 

limib (fjfafc) oi Ids . _ ^ 

*Tht> Aif>kft Book Sciiot d Shtikba^garlii, c* 256 B,Cs 
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of tlie Khyber to the mined walls still visible 
ill the high banka ol the Indus at Hund, are to be assigned, 
and it ia religious foundationa of Ktishan date that have 
yielded most of the sciiiptiires ia this masenin, 

Kanjshka is said to have been converted to Buddhism 
and the Buddhist texts make of him a second A4oka 
and of Gandhara a Becond holy laud of Buddhisni* 
Although the Buddha in all probability never travelled 
west of the present United Provincea wo find that befc^re 
the 5th Century numerous sites in (xandhaia were definitely 
associated v^ith, and owed their fame to events connected 
with the Buddha in his last or previous existenceswhile 
the sanctity of Peshawar was assiu^ed by Konishka’s 
great stupor reputed to enshrine relics of the Buddha, 
and by the Patrachaitya wherein was preserved his p/tUm 
(begging bowl). 

It was from the site of Kanishka’s stilpa that Dr. D. E. 
Spooner recovered by excavation in March 1909 these 
game relics ^ of the Buddha and the bronae rehquary in 
which they had been enshrined, and it is Kanishka IiimFtelf 
whom we see in the centre of the casket between figures 
of the sun and moon, PI, 10, 

After the death of Vasudev^a, e. 225 A,D,, the KushUn 
power declined, though it survived in the Punjab until 
the middle of the 5th Century, Of the history of QandhATa 
during this period we know little until about 400 A,D. 
when it was visited by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Fa Hian, From his description of the stupa of u\e Eye 
Gift “ adorned with silver and gold ” and his statement 
that some seven lumdred priests still served the PiLtra- 
chaitya at Peshawar it is clear that Buddhism was 

^ The Rtifipa t>f tliD “ Eye gittto matk tJie spot upheiLi tJio Uuddiui, '* whtui 
he waa a Bodkiaattva, gavo m oyc» in ohadty'' ma locat^id at eusfekaravall* 
the scene of ttie Vii4va.utaTa Jiltiika at Po-lu-ulm (SI(ahba5iy:s!irhi)t the ait-o <if tbe 
oonvorgion of iho Yftbshi Haritl* aomo SO H to the north-west d Piifibh#iras"aii, 
and the ^enc of l^ySma Jatalca. " Jifty K or bo siill furilior to the north, 

* Xho tohcfl TS'crc proa&nteti to fcbo Buddhjst.e of Bnnina apd hate boe:ii re- 
onvhidncid at Mandalay, The casket is proaorrod in the Poaha'ff^ar Museum and 
plaster coat ia exhibited m the Central Hall* 
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felatively vigorous and flouriahiiig. But when in 520 A.D, 
Song-yun, another Chinese pil^im, reached Gandhaia 
he records, " This is the country which the Ye-tha des¬ 
troyed. .. .since which event two generations have 
passed.” These Ye-tha or White Huns, a barbarous horde 
fru/n Central Asia, swept down into India towards the 
end of the 5th Century carrying fire and sword every¬ 
where in their train, obtained possession, of the Kushaa 
dominions and eventually overthrew the great empire 
of the Guptas. 


Song-yun speaks of the Ye-tha king {Mihiragula), 
whom he met in camp, as cruel and vindictive, praotiamg 
the most barbarous atrocities, worshipping demons and 
opposed to the law of the Bnddba. Nevertheless he still 
records the existence at Po-lu-sha (Shalibazgarhi) of 
beautiful images “ covered with gold sufiEcient to dazzle 
the eyes” and, within the temple, paintings of the 
ViSvantata Jataka so vividly lifelike as to bring tears to 
the eyes of the barbarians. But he was the last to see 
the glories of the Buddhist shrines of Gandhara, for some 
fifteen years later Mihiragula destroyed sixteen hundred 
of its religious establislmients, killed two-thirds of the 
inhabitants and reduced the remainder to slavery'. 

From this calamity Gandhara never recovered and 
when a hundred years later Iliuan Tsang, the most famous 
of the Chinese pilgrims, passed through Gandhara the 
traces of tliis devastation were still clearly legible on the 
face of the desolated land. He found it without a king 
and a dependency of Kapi^^ and not only depopulated 
but more than half ruined by the evils of war. He 
mentions some fifteen religious establishments arviA-ng 
those still occupied, but of the test records with pathetic 
brevity, “ There are about one thousand sangMrd^naa ® 
which are deserted and in ruins, Tliey arc filled with wild 


> Tluf KapiSa oJ Hiuau Taaiig la the pwsout Afghau Kobjirtaa 
* Buddhist monuBt^riss, 
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sMrTlfes nad aolitaiy ta the last degree* The sMpas are 
mostly decayed* 

But the worst invaeions were yet to come and 
Gandhara imder the rule of Tiirki Shahiya kings of Kabiil^ 
and of their successors the Hindu Shahiya rulers of Ohind 
(Hand) still remained Indian ia maimers and lan^mage 
until the begiimiHg of the 11th Century when the Muham* 
madan invasion swept away the last traces of Indian art, 
language and culture* 


jLRT, 

The scliool of art which arose and flourighed in 
Gaadh5,ra was not the first to arise on. Indian soil* 
Long before we harve the Ancient Indian Scliool re¬ 
presented by the sculptures of the Bharliut stupa,^ the 
railings of Bodh Gaya,^ the gateways of Sanchi,® the 
fa9ades of the rookout teinples of Orissa^ and the Konkan,'^ 
and the pro-Kushiln sculptures of Mathura,® 

Now these works of tlie Ancient School show a con¬ 
tinuous development from the rudimentary technique of 
most of those of Bhaihut, through the more developed 
style of the reliefs on the Bodh Gaya railing to the umst^erly 
execution of the bast sculptures of Sanchi* 

The school of Gandha^ra, on the other hand, though 
later in date is not a natural continimtion of the Ancient 
Indian School but eshibita clear evidence of Hellenistic 
influence, displays a greater mastery over technical 
difficulties and introduces new and foreign motifs* 

I Beal, naeZdAurf ftec&rd^t Vefl. I* p. 9S* * tj- 

s The Tuvki ShoMya* kings of Kahiil boasted thoi- deaoeiit fiom tha lL(isban 
khig, Kanhihka. 

■ (?* middl© of Slid O^ntnry B*C* 

* Eady Ut Centtny B*0* 

* Latter half of Century 

let Ocntuiy B,0* 

»Iiatfcer half of lat Oentnjy B.O* 

* Middle ol and Oontnry B*C* oiiTFard* 

B 2 
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^ri^fBvertlieless, like its predeceesors^ it still remains at the 
service of Bnddhist piety and the monuments to be adorned 
by the reliefs and images, the legends to be illustrated; the 
ends to be served are stilJ BoddhiiSt* 

■ Thus^ though the form be strongly Hellenistie, the 
matter is Indian and consequently we find many old 
motifs of the early school retained practieall;^ unchanged. 
Some are, however, modified and a few entirely trans¬ 
formed, To the already nmnerous Indian or Indianiaed 
motifs—atlantes, fantastic creatures^ griffons and the 
flora and faima of Iiidia, the new school brought the vine, 
the acanthus, Cupids and garlands/ PL 2 (&), fabulous 
creatures such as the hippocampus and triton, PL S (a), 
marine divinities, the gods of OljTiipns and all the en¬ 
tourage of Bionysus, while to the architectural details 
of the ancient school, railings, bead and reel and saw¬ 
tooth mouldiiigs, horse-shoe arches, trapemidal door¬ 
ways, merlons and Indo-Persepolitan pilasters, the 
Urseco-Buddhist sculptors contributed Indo-Corinthian 
pilasters, acanthus capitals, PL S (6), modillion cornices 
and foliated mouldingB, PL 5 (a). 

But the ^atest contribution to Indian art resulting 
from this union of Hellenistic genius and Buddhist piety 
is the figure of the Buddha, PL 2 (a), H. 3, PL 0 (a). 
In the earlier sculptures of the Ancient inciian school 
illustrating events in the last existence of the Buddha, 
the Master is never represented, ins presence in any scene 
being indicated by some sacred syniboL His riderless 
horse with umbrella depicts the flight from the palace/ 
an empty throne under a tree ^ the Eiibghtenment; ^ 
but Gautama himself never appears and it was the Hei- 
lenistio artists of Gandhara familiar with the comprehen¬ 
sive pantheon of Greek art who first attempted to portray 

^ Tlie miorit»y2h 5 (it), lose thair oluo-^ci foiui and in No* 242, PI. 7^ apjjour 
a? Hitb wbjlle m PI, 2 (6) tlie onkleicd figuim are poa^ibly longor Cupids 

but febe yflkfllin. oltBpiiiig of Pifichika and HajitI bearing a long floxitla pujfee. 

= 13* 

•Introd. 13, 
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le' master*^ That this product of bido^Greek ateliers 
failed ultimately to satisfy Indian ideals lessens in no 
way the credit of the achie'v^ement of the (xraeco-Bnddhist 
artists, for whatever may be thought of the later develop- 
ments of the Buddha image in India proper there can 
be no doubt that it originated ui CTandhara and that it 
is not only the oldest in the world but also the source from 
which the artists of Central Asia and tho Far Bast drew 
their inspiration. This alone invests it with great his¬ 
torical interest and importance for it can hardly be con¬ 
tested that the Buddha figure is Asia's greatest artistic 
success. 

Closely connected with the figure of the Buddha are 
the Bodhisattvas,^ PI 1, PI 4 {a), (c), aitotlier contribution 
of the school of Gandhara to Indian art. 

The artists worked not only in stone,^ but also in 
stucco, terracotta and clay and it must not be forgotten 
that these images were invariably embelliahed with poly- 
chrome and gold. Evidence of this is furnished not only 
by Song-yon's account of the dazzling images of Po-lu-sha 
but by 108. 943 M {a), (6), (c),^ No. 227,® and 

Nos. 1797 and 1809.^ 

We have iiheady seen that Buddhism reached Gandhara 
about 250 B.C. and that from c. 190 B.C* to o, 100 E,C, the 


^ Tho priority of thd Graeco-Buddhist iimg© of the BuddhtL h no longer uu- 
ohAllengod juid Dc, A. ii. Coaraaraswnmy in tho detallefl in the Bihiiography 
advances the oUini of the Malhum Buddha figure, if not to priority, at loaflt tu 
antiquityH . . . „ , . 

j> “ The teiiu Botlhiaaltva m the dev^ignation of any pai'aoTi, human or chvjno, who 
haa reached that fltuge of development which afisitrea his becommg a Bufhllia. 
in history only one Buddlia is known, Uftinely Gautama iiimedf, who ooosod to 
ba n Bodliisi\ttva on attaiaing Buddhahood. But the BuddMsts Imve evolved 
Et theory of coimtlesH othore, aiuoug the boat known of whom, are Avalokitoavara, 
Mftitroya, Mahju^ri nnd VoirapS^d. 

® The stone usetl for moat of the sculptures is a vanety of ^yiah blue schist 
which vanca eoiiBiderably in finiauosd, some of the most beuiiliful and set^niiBgly 
t earlv fde2»:j being executed in a, closio-grained homogoneuuti stone biidmg itself 
^ to the execution oi reliefs rivaUiug in delicacy those of workers in ivory 
* Table Case A, 

®TftbJo CaaeM, 

‘Case 11. 

’ Use 70a 
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'cou^ry was ruled by Indo-Greek princes. Tto 
would seem to have been peculiarly favourable to the rise 
of the school of CJ-rseco-BuddMst But wh^ 

examine the coins of these iiilera it is GMek gods an 
goddesses we see occupying the place of honour^ on e 
reverse and the same is true of the coins of them a 'a 
Pahlava successors. But Hellenistic culture must ev^ 
then have been making itself felt in Gandhara though its 
art, apparently, was not yet devoted to the service ol 
Buddliism.^ Still it is not until tho time Kanmhka 
that the Buddha figure appears on a coin. The conven- 
tionalissation of the Buddha figures on the kanishka 
casket, PI. 10, makes it plain that the ongm of this image 
must be assigned to some pre-Kanishka date and con¬ 
firmation of this, is afiorded by the gold rehguary from 
Bimaran which likewise bears representations of the 
Buddha and which is said to have been found along iroh 
coins of Azes.® It therefore appears as if the school ol 
GaHdiiara sprang into being between the passing of Inao- 
Greek rule and the coming of the Kushans, that la 
tho Saka^Pahlava supremacy in tlie 1st Leiitiiry -b.u 
NeTertheless it must not be forgotten that the vast 
maiority of the sculptures in the Peshawar Museiiin 
have been recovered, not froin Saka^Pahlava monumen 
but from the ruins of religious establishments assignable 
w.ith certainty to Kushan times* * i ^ 

The SGulptures themselves do not, as migiit nave 
been expected, aliord much assistance towards removing 
the uncertainty as to their date for^ unfortunatelyj jiuiong 
the many thousands of Handhaia sculptmes we possess, 
few are inscribed, still fewer are dated and none ox 
in any Imown era, A recent acquisition No. 


» Ko litdo.Gt«<^k city sit« in Gandh&ra. has yet It w 

M^hicb may U to G 

To this eaTk> podod mich sculpturea as Eigs. 129-131 oi A- G.-B. a raigut 

L assigned, aad, p^rhApe, Ha. 103S, of Am 

coins do not, of couiBih pix>ve tho oaskot to ^ 
tliough tho preaiimption is not uuwarfantedi oa it was » contemporaTy coin tba 
Wfta found with the IXariishka I’eliquary, 

» Cwitifftl Bal3, e/* ^ 
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dat<^ in the yeai 89 seems, on paJfeograpbic 
grounds, to be referable to the Kanislika era and may with 
some confidence be assigned to between 166*216 A.D.^ 
The composition and style of this relief point to a period 
when the school was in full vigour and prove that, long 
after Kanishka, the artists of Oandhara could, at least 
in stone, execute works of considerable merit. StUl 
neither the dated inscriptions nor considerations of style 
enable us to determine witb any approach to certainty 
the chronologioai sequence of the sculptuies. As a 
general rule the earlier ones approximate more closely 
to Hellenistic' work but the compositions are frequently 
so complex tliat certainty can rarely be reached. 
Kos. 14 L, 24 L and 15 L, FI. 8, are probably early 
products of the school; No. 1739, PI, 1, No. 1527,1^1.2 (o), 
No. 200, Pi. 4 (tt), Nos. 1866, Pi. 4 (c), 28 L, PI. 5 (a),'and 
1944 of the school in its full vigour; and No. 1773, 
PI. 4 (6), in its decline ; while Nos. 1440, 87 L and No. 403 
appear to mark its complete decadence. 

The inteiest of the works of this school, however, is 
by no means limited to their religious and eesthetie aspects, 
important as are these to the students of Buddhism and 
of the history of art. They throw a flood of hght on the 
life of tliis doubly classical land of Gandhara during some 
five centuries, and place at the disposal of the Indianist 
a comprehensive dictionarj^ of antiquities illustrated by 
contemporary artists. The costumes of all classes from 
princes to paupers, the furnishing of houses, weapons of 
war and the chase, armour, articles of toilet and jewellery, 
litters, howdahs, carte and carriages, horses and harness, 
tools, agricultural inipiements, cult objects and musical 
instruments are all depicted. We are shown the people 
at work, play and worship, engaged in ac-ts of devotion, 
marriages, ciemationB, donations, sports and visits of 
ceremony and we are not left ignorant of the appearance 

1 F<^r tliLT raadin^ and date I am indobtod to Dr. Konow llio date of 
Katuahlict iUeil & matter of contiover^j. 
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6fi>'dancers, musicians, travellers, ascetics, wrestlers, 
uravoes and robbers. The forms which gnomes, dryads, 
water spirites and demons assumed in popular imagiiia- 
tion are all depicted as well as the battiemented and 
guarded city walls and gateways which defended the 
people from their more substantial and mundane enemies. 

These sculptures come also as a welcome corrective 
and addition to the Buddhist canonical books, revealing 
more precisely tlie form Buddhism took in G-audhata. 
The abundance of images and particularly those of Hariti 
and Paficliika prove that the Buddhism of the texts did 
not hold the field imchallenged. The common need of 
the heart for objects of devotion and the still more human 
desire for children and riches were met by these images. 
The niunerous monuments and their wealth of sculpture 
are evidence, too, of the prosperity of the country and the 
opulence of its inhabitants who, if we may believe the 
inscriptions, were not less mixed in race than the sculp¬ 
tures themselves in style, for if the Sadhakamitra of 
No. 280 and the Dharmapriya and Buddhapriya of 
No. 1944 are Indians the Menander of No. 1938 * and the 
Agesilaos of the Kaiiishka relic casket at least can clearly 
claim Greek descent. 


The school enjoyed an exceptionally long life and 
though we know comparatively little of its earlier works 
we are fully informed from Kushan times. The highest 
artistic development seems to have been reached in the 
2ad Century A.D. and this was followed by a very long 
period of prosperity marked by the production of count¬ 
less sculptures of a uniform level of mediocrity, the art 
of the studio being replaced by the craftsmanship of the 
workshop. A very long and slow decline succeeded, 
evidenced by loss of techmeal skill, monotonous repetition 
and weakness of composition, but stucco continued to be 
used with considerable vigour until the end of the 5th 
Century A.D, 


^ Of, p. 47 and footnob©* 
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art in Gandhara recewed its first blow 
in the early part of the Cth Century at the hands o£ the 
ferocious White Hiin rulerj Mihiragula. ^ After the passing 
of the W^hite Hun dojnination Buddhism again revived 
and in the neighbourhood of the larger towns some of 
the monasteries and stupas appear to have been restored.^ 
Some ancient images and reliefs from the ruins were 
brought Liito use and stucco work again adorned the 
bases of sthpas^ but life had departed from the art. as 
indicate only too plainly such fibres as Nos. 840-1, 
843, 870.^ Nevertheless Bnddhism lingered on in 

Gandhara until the Muhammadan, invasion (1021 AJ).), 
but by that time the greater part of the monuments 
were already hidden under their ruins awaiting the spade 
of the excavator, to the succesa of whose efforts the coUee- 
tion bears ample witness. 


1 Stein, A. a i.i lfiX142, p, JOl, 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

B.C. 

Birth of SSddliartha. Gautamar-^founder of BuddMHm * ♦ c. 563 
Doath of SiddhartJia Gaiitama . , , . . , 4B3 

OandliSftt, ft part of Persiaii Empiro ... ♦ . 65&^321 

Aloiandet invftdoa GaadMra .327—320 

Doath of Alexandor 

last gfttrieon leaves India .... 317 
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of Maiufyan Empire . . . . , . , 
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Demotriaa of Baotria conq^uera the Kabul Talleyj Gandliam 
and the I^tinjab 
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theSftkas . - ■ ' . p , . . . 
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Gandhii^ra - ..... 
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Kanishka, Kushan King. Grfeco-Buddhist art seoms to have 
flourished greatly io his reign as a result probably Of his 
convorsioii to Buddhism and the inersasod mateiial pros- 
polity of tho country. Buddba imfige first appears on his 
coins but is already conrontionnliMd . , . • 

Fa Ilian, Chinese pilgrim, yieite Gandliilra 
Song-yun, ft r> tt n * * * * 

Hihimgula, the White Hun King, dosfeioys sixteen hundred 
stilp^ and monaaterica of Gandham and slays tifto thirds 
of its inhabitanta . # . * . * . . 

Hiiian Tsang, the moflt famous of tho Chinese pilgrims, visits 

India . , • . ..629—B45 

Muhammadan invasion of Gandhfira * . ... 1(131 
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CHAPTER U. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BUDDHA LEGEND. 

To the student of Buddhist sculpture, the enquiry 
as to how far the various legends connected with the 
life of Gautama Buddha are historical, is not one of im¬ 
portance. It is- the legends alone that can explain the 
scones represented in the sculptures, and for this reason 
a brief aocoimt of the Buddha’s life, as it is known and 
believed in by his followers, is a necessary introduction 
to our subject. 

The exact date of the Buddha’s birth is not known. 
His death, according to Dr. Fleet, took place on the 13th 
of October, 483 B.C., and, as he is said to have been 80 
years of age at the time, it is probabij^ a close approxi¬ 
mation to the truth to date his birth in 563 B.C. The 
legend has it that this event was not only attended by 
countless supernatural phenomena, but also presaged by 
divers dreams and visions. Siddliartha himself, they say, 
was resident in the Tusliita Heaven when the time 
approached for him to be reborn on earth, and he long 
deliberated as fro who were worthy of being his parents, 
and ultimately decided to be born of Maya, the queen 
of King Suddhodana, the ruler of the Sakya clan whose 
capital was Kapilavastu in the present Nepal Terai, 
Accordingly, he descended from heaven and entered the 
right side of the queen under the form, as it seemed to 
the sleeping Maya, of a white elephant with six tusks. 
Here he reposed until tlie hour of birth arrived. When 
the time came the queen was disporting herself in one 
of the royal gardens outside the city, known as the Lum- 
bini, and the miraculous event itself is said to have taken 
place as she stood beneath a sal tree. 

From the place of his birth he was brought back to 
the capital amid tho rejoicings of the people, and the 
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'^ttglcigera wore set to cast his horoscope, Noting 
ihat the infant’s body bore the 32 major and the 80 minor 
marks of a “ Grreat Being they seem to have been 
in doubt as to whether he would become a UniveraaJ 
Monarch or a perfect Buddha, the saviour of the world, 
for the marks of both are the same. But when the Ei^i 
Asita, who was attracted to the spot from a great dis¬ 
tance by visions with which his miraculous power ^fted 
him, came and beheld the child, he pronounced him to 
be indeed the Bodhisattva, that is to say, the future 
Buddlia. The royal father, however, does not seem to 
have been, attracted by the prospect of his son and heir 
abandoning the throne and going forth as a humble 
mendicant to lead the life of an ascetic, and, therefore, 
exerted himself to attract the prince to worldly things 
by indulging him in every form of luxury and pleasure. 
He was early married to Ya^odhara, having established 
his tight to win her by excelling all the rival Sakya youths 
in a series of games and contests arranged for that pur¬ 
pose, and he lived with her and the other ladies of his 
household hi the utmost happiness until early manhood. 
His father, however, remembering the prophecy that 
he would renounce the world, kept him almost a prisoner 
within the palace walls. 

When, in the fulness of time the hour for the Great 
Renunciation drew nigh, the young man, being impelled 
thereto by the gods, prevailed upon his charioteer Chan- 
daka to take him without the enclosure on a pleasure 
trip. Then it was that the gods, in order to set his mind 
on spiritual things, sbow'ed him the spectacle of an old, 
decrepit man in the highway. This was succeeded by 
a second vision of a man sick and worn with pain, and 
then by a third vision of a loathsome corpse. Touched 
to the heart by those pitiful spectacles the young prince 
demanded explanations, and, learning thus the truth of 


’ 01 thffia pIijHira! chfttacteistiM ot the Badtlha the seulptnicfi show but 

the ufiift, tlio whoil of luminoiiB hair between thf> eyeff, tisnajly repyeBent^^ 
113 a jiiole-liko projwjtioji., C/* No* £39 In tKo vcstib’ulo tuad PI. 0 (*j), 
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Age, Sickness and Death, was plunged in grief and 
meditation, until a fourth vision, that of a holy ascetic, 
opened his eyes to the path he should follow to ohtain 
freedom from these ills. Meanwhile the king, terrified 
by the pensiveness that had come upon his son, redoubl^ 
his efiorts to divert his attention from tJie grim realities 
of life and to keep him closely confined within the palace. 
But the gods so filled him with a feeling of satiety and 
disgust for worldly things, that, with their assistance, 
he fled in the night leaving his wife, his home and the 
throne that might Itave been his. 

This is the Great Eeaunoiation, so often sung in Bud¬ 
dhist story and so often depicted in the various schools 
of Buddhist sculpture. From this time forth he lived 
for several years as a mendicant seeking the way of sal¬ 
vation by fasting and mortification of the flesh as the 
Brahmans both of those days and of our own times do. 
But after many enquiries into the various systems of 
belief then prevailing, and after long trial of the many 
forms of asceticism common to the Hindus of his time, 
lie abandoned their methods in despair. It was ntrt 
long after this that the secret of salvation flashed upon 
him, as he sat in meditation beneath the Bodhi tree at 
Bodh-gaya, and he attained to that enlightenment by 
virtue of which he ceased to be a Bodliisattva and became 
a perfect Buddha. 

Almost immediately after the Enlightenment the 
Buddlia proceeded to Samath near Benares, where in 
the Deer Park of that place he pi-eached his first sermon 
and thus entered on hie ministry. This incident is the 
so-euUed “turning of the Wheel of the Law-*’, and is 
naturally a very favourite subject for representation by 
Buddhist artists. 

With this brief sketch of the early yearn of the Buddha’s 
life, we may pass on to those particular legends connected 
with the great Teacher which are illustrated by sculp¬ 
tures now in tho Peshawar Museum, In the following 
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list the eculptures iilustEative of each legend are 
mentioned at the end of each paragraph, and conversely 
the paragraphs themselves are referred to in the detailed 
esoription of the sculptures. 


1. DIpadkara-Jataka.— It is not easy to become a 
Buddha, the texts inform us, iadeeci, such a position 
is to be attained only after a long series of existences 
and the display of the most heroic virtues, and from 
such a probation even Sakya Muni bintself was not exempt. 
The stories of his previous lives as given in the Buddhist 
Birth Stories {Jatukas) enumerate some 5S0 incarnations 
as bird, beast and human being. The Peshawar_ collec¬ 
tions contain no representations of jataJcas depicting the 
Buddha in animal existences. The one most commonly 
represented is the Dipafikarfi-jiltaba. The Buddha in 
the reliefs is, therefore, not the historical Buddha Gau¬ 
tama but the earliest of his twenty-four predecessors, 
a Buddha named Dlpabkara. Once’when tlris Buddha 
Dlpankara was about to visit a certain town, news of 
his coming reached a young ascetic named Megha or 
Sumati. This pious youth, anxious to pay his respects 
to the great Teacher, and having just won a oeitain sum 
of money by Ids display of Vedic knowledge, liastened 
to the town to purchase some flowers to cast in worship 
before Dlpankara. Now it so happened that the king 
of the country anxious to pay homage to the Buddha 
had ordered that all the flowers available should be 
reserved for him. Sunisti thus foimd himself in diffi¬ 
culties, However, he chanced to meet a maiden, cann¬ 
ing a water jar, who had been so fortunate as to obtain 
seven lotuses. Five of these he purchased from her, 
on condition that in all future births she should be his 
wife. The purchase of these flowers from the maiden 
is the first act of the drama represented by the sculpture 
wherein the youth and the maiden are seen standing 
to one side bargaining. Having completed this purchase, 
the youth turns and prepares to oast the flowers before 
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Buddha, who has rneanwhile arrived on the scene. 
Ihe fiowei^, however, when thrown, do not fad to the 
gromd but remain suspended about the Buddha’s head 
as IS plainly shown in the aoulpturo No, 439. Impressed 
by this miracle the youth prostrates himself in adoration, 
at the same time letting do™ his long hair and spread- 
mg It as a carpet before the feet of the Buddha. Touched 
by this act of devotion, Dipankara Buddha then addresses 
the ymmg man and prophesies that in duo time he will 
at^ to enhghtenment and become a Buddha. By a 
further manifestation of miraculous power, the youth 
IS then mysteriously raised up into the air, where he 
again Imeels and continues his adoration of Dipankara. 
{ISo, 247, 439, 781, 78S, 810, 816, 1122, 1379, 1304,1862.) 

^ In the sculpture all these various acts are represented 
bemg grouped together into one composition. The young 
ascetic, it should be remembered, was destined later to 
become Gautama Buddha of history, wMle in the 
maiden, Buddhists see Yafodhara, Siddhartha’s youthful 
bnde, whom he abandoned in the Great Eenunoiation. 

Tj this existence the future 

Buddha was born as Syama, a model of filial piety and the 
sole support of lus aged and blind parents who lived as 
hermits m a remote part of the Himalayas. One day 
when drawmg water he was struck by the arrow of the 
king of Benares who was hunting deer in the forest, but 
was afterwards miraculouslj restored to life, (1891.) 

of the story are depicted in the 
rohef^^ No. 1891, ri 5 (6): (A) the slaying of SySma, (B) 
the hermitage with the two leaf-huts of the father imd 
mother, (0) the king leading the blind ascetics to the 
body of their dead son, and (D) the parents in grief kneel¬ 
ing by the dead body. In the third scene the blindness 
of the parents is most cleverly suggested. 

Hiuan-Tsang, who was in India in 639-645 A.D men¬ 
tions m lus description of GandhSra a stijpa about ten 
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miles fron) Pusldcaruvati (Charsacla) which was then be¬ 
lieved to mark the site ot this edifying story, and it is 
not impossible that the mound known locally as Periano- 
dheri, near the large village of Gandheri may conceal 
the remains of that monument.' 

3. Viivantara-JSitaka.—The most famous of all the 
Jiitakas is that which recounts the penultimate esiatence 
of the Buddha, when bom as Prince Visvantarn, the son 
of the king of Sivi, he realized on earth the perfection 
of chanty. As the country of Kahnga was sufEering 
from famine consequent on a prolonged drought, the 
king in desperation sent some Brahmans of his court 
to beg from the over charitable Visvaiitara a miraculous 
white elephant which had the power of producing rain 
whenever desired and was naturally one of the most 
valuable state treasures. ViSvantara without hesitation 
pre.sented the elephant to the Brahmans and for this 
more generous than diplomatic act he, on the angry pro¬ 
tests of his father’s subjects, was banished from the 
kingdom, and with hia fa.ithful wife and two young children 
left for the distant jungle appointed as his place of banish¬ 
ment. (1366.) 

Even on the road to exile he gave away in alms, first 
his horses and then hia chariot. Later, in the jungle 
a wicked Brahman begged from him his children and 
finally The King of The Gods (Sakta), in disguise, ob¬ 
tained from this monomaniac of charity even his wife! 

All, however, ends happily and the prince and his 
family are finally rcuni+od at his father’s court. 


In No. 1366 which appears to depict the first .scene 
of the story, we see the elephant of state on the left and, 
in the centre, the princely A^ilvantara in the act of pre¬ 
senting it to an aged Brahman and ratif>nng the gift 
in the orthodox way by pouring water on the recipient’s 
hand. The figure on the extreme right with arms thrown 
up in consternation may well be one of the dismayed 
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_:jil^u]ace whose later anger resulted iu Vi^vantara^a 
banishment. 

The story is of special local interest ns by the sixth 
century it had been located in Gandhara and the Chinese 
pilgrims Song-yim, 520 A.D. and Hiuan-Tsang, 629-645 
A/D.j both found that ex’^ery one of the numerous Buddhist 
religious foundations in the neighbourhood of Po-lu-sha^ 
was reputed to recall one or other cfrisodo of tliis edifying 
legend. 

^ 4< Queen Maya’s dream,—The sculptures portraying 
this scene are meant to illustrate the conception of the 
Buddha, Originally the whole incident was felt to be 
only the dream announcing to MSya the approaching 
conception of the child. But having been so often re¬ 
presented ill sculpture, the belief eoems to have grown 
that the incident was a real one. Tlie child is seen des¬ 
cending from the Tiiahita Heaven in the form of a white 
elephant, which according to the story ought to have 
six tusks. His divine character is shown by the hetio 
which surrounds him. Maya, the queen, is represented 
as lying asleep, and caving to the fact that in the story 
the elepliaiit can only enter her right side, where he re¬ 
mains during gestation, the queen*s head is regtilarly 
placed to the spectator’s right, so that her right side 
is rendered accessible to the approacliing elephant. A 
Gurioits exception to this otherwise universal rale in Gan¬ 
dhara is seen in sculpture No. 251 when the sculptor 
having placed the head to the left, has been forced to 
draw the queen with her bade to the spectator to avoid 
breaking with the tradition. When other female figures 
are shown standing to right and left, they are understood 
to he palace guards in attendance on the sleeping queen. 
(138, 154-A, 251,350, 666.) 

5. Interpretation of the dream.—As was only 
natural, tho queen domauded of the astrologers some 

^ Xlic modern ShfihbaEgathi abouft feca in lieu ewit of MarirJatJ in the Poahawar 
districts and the si to of one of the eight reoensionB of Uoofe; 
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of tliis extraordinary dreamj 
'tile incident depicted in sculptures Nos. 147 and 251 


The Idng and queen are sho^Ti seated aide by side turn-' 
ing attentively toward a Bralimanical figure on tlie left, 
who remains seated before them as he expounds the 
meaning of the dream and foretells the birth of the won¬ 
derful child. The variouB texts are somewhat confused 
on the point, but it seems probable that the Brahman 
in question is the Rishi Asita. Sometimes one or more 
guards or other palace attendants figure in the composi¬ 
tion, but they are not essential and theix presence or 
absence appears to be detennined by consideration of 
space. (147,251,) 


6. The birth, bath and seven steps.—The repre¬ 
sentation of the birth of Prince Siddhartha, is natiirally 
one of the commonest of all subjects in Buddhist att. 
The Queen had gone to the Liimbini garden with lier 
ladies, and was there disporting herself, when the ap¬ 
pointed moment came. The sculptures show her stand¬ 
ing in the centre of the composition, with her right hand 
upraised and clutching a branch of the sal tree which 
represents the garden. She is supported by her sister, 
Mahaprajapati, while attendants varying in number are 
clustered behind them. Meanwhile the divine child is 
shown issuing from the right side of the queen (in bar- 
moiiy with the legend of the conception). In reverent 
attitudes Brahma and Indra stand to receive him. It 
is Indra with the high headdress, who actually receives 
the child in his outstretched arms, while Brahma, who 
is distinguished by his coifliire, looks on in adoration. 
(324 j, 127, 350, 64S~M, 1241, 1242, 1374, 1000, 1003, 
J936.) 


According to somo texts no sooner is the Bodhisattva 
bom than he tabes seven steps in the direction of each 
of the cardinal points and it is in this act he is shosvn 
in No. 1374 . Other texts state that the newly bom 
infant is first bathed by the two mga-rdjas, Nanda and 
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is parjjose. It is 
they whom we see m tlie unique relief No, 1900^ and 
from whose mouths pour the cleansing streams. 

In Gandhara reliefs the bathing of the Bodhisattva 
IB* however, usually assi^ed to Indra and or 

to humtm attendants, as in the fragmentary right panel 
of No, 1903. The left panel of this relief sIiowb the 
closed litter in which MEyE and the child are brought 
from the Liimbiiil garden to the capital, Kapilavaatn. 

7. The Horoscope. —Tlie story of the TIoroBcope, 
when the Rishi Asita foretold to tlie king and queen the 
wonderful nature of the child that had been born to them, 
differs in sculptural re])resentation from the scene of the 
Interpretation of the Dream in one detail only. Tho 
composition is the same, but in the Boulpturee of the 
Horoscope the seated Rishi holds tlio child on his kp. 
The prophecy, which the Rislii is understood to he making 
to the royal couple, was unfortunately ambiguous. It 
so happens that the physical characteristics of a Buddha 
such m the little whorl of the Inininaus hair between 
the eyes, eto,, arc the same m those of a mighty emperor 
or “ Universal ManarchThe Rishi himself declared 
that the child would become a Buddha, hut the thought 
was repugnant to the royal father, who did his utmost 
to prevent this eonsummation. His hope was thatj 
despite the prophecy of the Rishi, the child would grow 
up to be that mighty monarch which the pefuiliar marks 
on hia body indicated equally with the Euddhahood. 
But the gods through pity for manldnd thwarted the 
loving but selfish aspirations of the father’s heart, and 
aided the prince to overcame all obstaOleB become 
the perfect Buddha, {131, 643^, ^75, 1541, 1720.)'i"^ 

8. The writing lesson. —One of the incidents jn* 
the childhood of the prince Siddhartha, frequent!)^ 
presented in the Buddhist BcuipUire, is that of the child^s 
first writing leBson. Having been seat to .school with 
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noble cliUdren of the Sakya clan, the 3 
--SM^artha gives svidonce of his iniracuious powers by 
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enumerating and demonstrating his knowledge of more 
systems of writing than were known even to his yarw, 
the learned Visvainitra. In the sculptur^, the child is 
shown seated with a writing board on Ms knees, while 
the other scholars and the guru are grouped around. 
(131, 3.61, 347.) 

9. The wrestling match and martial exercises.— 

The Buddhist books unfortunately give varj'ing and 
confused accounts of the several physical exercises prac¬ 
tised by the young prince. In some they appear as part 
of his youthful training, in others it is stated that tliis 
side of bis education had been so neglected that the 
father of Ya^odhara raised objections when Siiddhodana 
first sought his daughter in marriage for Ms son Siddhrutha. 
But despite this handicap the Bodhisattva declared liim- 
self ready to compete \vith all comers in any_ branch of 
sport. Elaborate games were, therefore, instituted and 
the Bodhisattva, of course, easily defeated all other com¬ 
petitors. In fragment No. 143 is seen one of the events, 
a wrestling match and in No. 1408 wo see the lioclMsattva 
engaged in archery and tug of war. The presence of 
. a figure with a sling seems to indicate that slinging also 
formed part of the contest. (30-L, 143, 1408, 1809, 
1902, 1908, 1938.) 

10. The slaying oi the elephant.— Natur^y, King 
Suddhodana was overjoyed at his son’s splendid victory 
in these contests, and ordered that the great^ elephant 
of state should be sent to bring the young prince back 
from the field. But this aroused the jealousy of the 
future Buddha’s wicked oouain, Devadatta who, with a 
smgle bM’??,tMj 0 jCt^) 4 gphant as it was issuing from the 

'^Nandaf'Si^^rtha’s half-brother, seeing the 
hujfc^fcase biocldng thb^vte dragged it a little aside, 
tlf^traffic might not bjjvSbstnicted. Later, when the 
jj5ih . "■ ■ “tiene, he ifioked up 
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^.«v-kuge crea^ture with one hand and hurled it over tire 
seven waiLs and moats of the city, in order that the de¬ 
composing mass might not infect the town* Cf. Noi. 
1906. (142, 1906,) 


11. The marriage of Siddhnrtha.— No very detailed 
reliefs depicting the marriage of the Bodhisattva have 
ever been recovered but in No. 701-M, there is a soniinary 
version of the oereinonyj the essential rites of which are 
luiion of hands, the circnmambulation of the sacred me 
and the aspersion of water. In No. 701-M, the bndal 
couple, hand in hand, stand on either side of the fire 
which is flanked by water pots, a single female with palm- 
like fan and one dimnmer serving to indicate the mar¬ 
riage party. Even though the ceremony must have boeii 
one familiar to those whom these reliefs were intended 
to edify, the absence of the officiating Brahman is some¬ 
what surprising. In No. 260, only the left half of the 
scene is preserved and here the female attendant acts 
as train-bearer to the bride. Though the bride is mis- 
aing in No. 1905, her long train, the fire and the water- 
pots leave no doubt as to the purport of the relief. (260, 
469, 701-M, 1905.) 

12, The first meditation of the Bodhisattva 
Siddhartha.— On a certain day the prince was taken' 
by his father to aeo a plougMuig match, where in the 
enclosed space the halbstripped men and the straining 
o.^en were labouring strenuously before the assembled 
crowd. As the sun increased in strength, the sweat ran 
down both men and oxen, and for a few moments they 
ceased from their labours. In the meantime various 
insects came forth from the ground and flocks of birds 
descending in multitudes devoured them. Seeing the 
tired oxen, their necks bleeding from the yoke, the men. 
toiling beneath the midday sun and the birds devouring 
the helpless insects, the heart of the Bodhisattva 
filled with gi-ief, Ketiring from the enclosmre he found 
a secluded place near a ja?nbu tree and dismissing hia 
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sat down beneath its shady branches _ 

. '"throtfgh the love and pity pro’diiced by his reflections 
^ was wrapt in a state of unconscious ecstasy. (1739.) 

Later, when Suddhodana missing his son _ sent men 
to search for him, the prince was found lost in medita¬ 
tion, the shadow of the tree still shading him, though 
the shadow of the other trees bad failed not to move 
with the ascending sim. The king summoned to the 
spot, beholding this sight, was filled with awe and bowed 
down at the feet of his son. It is probably his figure 
which we see at the lower left coiner of the' pedestal. 
In Ko. 1739, PI. 1, the ploughing scene is relegated to 
the extreme right of the pedestal, while the left is occu¬ 
pied by two adoring donors before an incense burner. 

13. The Cycle of the Great Renunciation.—The 
moral of the sculptures portraying the life of voluptuous 
ease which the young prince led in his early yearn, is to 
show how great was the sacrifice he made in abandoning 
all that was his and in wandering forth alone, to seek 
salvation. The prince is usually represented seated^ on 
his couch with Yasoclharii, his chief-(^ueen, by his side, 
while numerous other ladies are grouped around, usually 
holding a variety of musical instruments. This is the 
first scene in the so-called Cycle of the Great Benuncia- 
tion. The story is then developed by representing the 
satiety and disgust which came upon the prince. After 
seeing the nsions of old age, siclmess and death which 
the gods contrived for him, followed by the vision cd the 
holy mendicant, his heart was filled with a great sorrow 
for mankind, and a great yearning to find deliverance 
for all men from this hideous chain of birth and rebirth 
with its attendant snfiering. At this point the gods 
arranged that he should awake one night and behold the 
ladies of bis palace in the repellent abandon of satiated 
sleep—a scene which is also represented in Qandhara 
art, sometimes in a very realistic way. This decides the 
question for Siddhartha. He arises Jrom his couch and 
flees, the gates of the closely guarded palace being mira- 
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cjc(X&flsiy opened for him by the gods. In the sculptures 
represontbig this flight Ii'Oin Kapilavaetu, the young 
prince is shora mounted on his faithful horse Kanthaka 
with the groom Chandaka in attendance. That no noise 
may occur to alarm the guards, the horse’s feet are up¬ 
held by Yakahas, a sort of gnome in Buddhist story, 
while in some compositions the Evil Spirit, Mara, bow 
in biuid, is shown pleading with the prince to abandon 
his mtentions, for which purpose he offers him the sO' 
vereignty of the world, as in the Temptation in Chris¬ 
tian story. The female figure on the right in No. 572 
is the City Goddess, or Nc^am-demld of KnpUavastu— 
a conception traceable directly to Hellenistic art. (33-L, 
134, 154-A, 343, 345, 457. 572, 784,12ti5, 1257, 1377, 1718, 
1774, 1882,1907, 1908, 1914.) 


14, The cutting ol the hair.— There is no sculp¬ 
ture in this Museum, nor indeed any sculpture bo far 
knowm in Gandiiara, which illustrates tlds incident in 
the Buddha story. But the legend may be mentioned 
here with propriety as explanatory of sculpture No. 163. 
The Bodlusattva, hardug fied a certain distance fiom 
the royal capital, dismounted from his horse and pre¬ 
pared to send it back to the city. He felt it necessary 
to abandon .also his princely dress and jewels. How 
these were given to the groom, and an exchange of gar¬ 
ments effected with a hunter who chanced to appear at 
that moment, wearing a cloth of that reddish yellow 
colour as.sociated even to-day in India with inendicante 
we need not detail here as none of these incidents are 
as yet included in this collection. The cutting of the 
hair, however, is more important. All the texts agree 
that he drew his sword with his right hand, seized his 
long locks with his left, and out them completely off 
with one stroke.^ The Bodhisattva, then cast both hair 


1 iX‘s?pif 0 this tiic Gandhaia BnddliA la jtcTor tlopicM witli ehftven bc'od 
although Ilia monkis a-re eo jMsprcJ^ntod. This i9eem& to ludioato that tho Buddha 
Imagij ifl duo to artiMts hbltfir aoquaintt>d with tbo gods of Olympuii tlum BuddiiUfc 
texUB and oarolal of oeEtheilod tiiau of oithodosy* 
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^;;^Md;;'^rbaa into the air where they were seized bj 
'de^^ oi the Treya^rim^a Heaven, who boro thorn off 
to their own abode as objects of worship. It is the royal 
turban, worshipped of the gods, which appeara on Nos. 
163 and 437. (163, 437.) 

16. Farewells ol Eanthaka and Chandaka.— 

Among the Seven Jewels which are naturally poswjssed 
by all Universal Monarohs and therefore by all Buddhas, 
throe are especially important, to wit the " Jewel of 
Wqjnon ”, the “Jewel of Horses”, and the “Jewel of 
Paiinayakas In the case of a Universal Monarch this 
word" 'panfiMyakii is interpreted to mean “ leader of an 
army . In the Buddha story, however, it moans notliing 
more than leader of the horse alore-mentioned. The 
three jewels in the case of Gautama, therefore, are: 
Ya^odharil his wife, Kanthaka his horse, and Chandaka 
his groom; and the fact that the two latter at least were 
born simultaneously with Siddhartha himself is quaintly 
called to mind by sculptures of the infant colt and the 
infant groom, now in the Calcutta and Lahore Museums. 
The touching closeness of relation between Siddhaitha 
and liis horse is thus estalilished, and it is not surpHS* 
ing that oven the latter was deeply moved when the 
moment came for Chandaka to lead him back to the 
city, leaving the young prince to wander alone as a humble 
mendicant. The incident, which is perhaps as human 
and touching as any in eastern story, is depicted in sculp¬ 
ture No. 354. According to the Buddhachmila, the 
grief-stricken horse is kissing bis master's feet and bath¬ 
ing them in tears. The sorrovdng groom stands near by, 
holding the princely jewels which Siddhartha has just 
entrusted to him. (364.) 

16. The six years of austerities.— The Peshawar 
Museum is fortunate in iiaving a sculpture repre,sentmg 
this period of Siddhartha’s life, as, apart from bas-reliefs, 
only one other Image of the emaciated Buddha is known. 
The event iUustrated by this sculpture, No. 799, Pi, 3, 
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-has4^11 already referred to in the Introduotioii, 
1413, 1841, 1911, 1912, 1913.) 



17, Hyum of the Nagi Kalika. —After subjecting 
Iiis flesh for sis years to ail the ansterities prescribed by 
Hindu ascetism, the Bodhisattva lost faith in tlieso 
ruetbocls, and to the disgust of the five disciple,? who 
had attached themselves to him, partook of food,and 
proceeded to enter on a more rational course of contem¬ 
plation. Having refreshed himself and recovered from 
the rigours of lus previous penances, he is said to have 
removed from that place toward a certain 'pijml tree, 
the tree under which the Truth w'as destined to he mani¬ 
fested to him. I'or this reason it is now known as the 
Bodhi-tree, and what is said to be a descendant of it is 
still worshipped at Bodli*gaya. In his progress toward 
tMs spot it so chanced that he passed the abode of Ka- 
lika, the king of the Niigas. Berociving the efiulgence 
of the Master’s body, Kalika and his wife Suvarnapia- 
bhasS issued forth, and after uttering a hymn of praise, 
pronounced the prophecy of his approaching Enlighten¬ 
ment. As is usual in the representation of tlic,sc serpent 
deities, the Naga and his wife are sho^vn in the sculp¬ 
ture \vith the lower portion of tlioir bodies concealed 
by a railing, which is understood to surround the tank 
in wliich they lived. They are further distinguished 
from oi'^ary mortals by the cobra’s hood or hoods 
wliicli rise from behind the neck and arch over, some¬ 
times quite covering the head. (456, 792,1887.) 

18. The approach to the Bodhi-seat.— After receiv¬ 
ing the prediction of the Naga Klalika the Bodhisattva 
continues his march to the Bodhi-tree. On the way he 
meets a grass cutter named Svastika who presents him 
with a bimdle of soft, green grass. It is this which he 
accepts in the scenes on the right of Nos, 1723, 1840, and 
later strews on the Bodhi-seat. In No. 787 we see the 
seat prepared and the expectant Earth goddess is depict- 
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off d mi-corps l>efore tlie throne. The amorous couple to 
the left appear to be Mara and Ms daughter. (787, upper 
panel, 793, 1723, 1840, 1884.) 


The identification of the male figure urising from the 
throne is uncertain. It does not appear to be the spirit 
of the Bodhi-tree such as is seen in the pipal foliage of 
No. 1884 but seems to correspond to the naked figure 
mth bow seen in No, 1884 and to the kneeling figure of 
No, 1840, 


19. The TemptaMoii. — The attaimnent of Supreme 
Eahghtennient on the part of a Buddha is manifestly 
a psychological experience of which sculptural represent¬ 
ation is impossible. The importance of the event to 
the whole Buddhist world, however, was such tliat sculp¬ 
tures, which should at least call it to mind, were iinpeia- 
tively demanded, and these artists had to suppiy. To 
do so, they had recourse to that incident which was most 
closely associated with the Enlightenment in time, namely 
tho Temptation of Gautama by the Evil Spirit, Mara, 
for just before the supreme moment, as the Bodhisattva 
sat beneath the Eodhi-tree, Mara fearful lest the Buddha 
might accomplish his ends and thus not only save him¬ 
self but open up the path of salvation for countless others, 
approached him and tried to persuade him to ^ve up 
tho quest. He is said to have tempted him with the 
lust of power, and the lust of pleasure, commanding his 
own daughters to disport, themselves before him, cf. No, 
353 ; but the Bodhisattva rose superior to his wiles. 
Thereupon M§ra suimnaned his demons and made a 
furious and appalling assault upon Gautama, seeking to 
dislodge him from the seat. But Gautama merely touched 
his right hand to tho ground and called upon the Earth 
goddess to bear witness to liis right to remain where he 
was, by virtue cf his acts in previous existences, ef. No, 
1844, PL 6(A), and ultimately the hosts of Mara the 
Evil One were forced to retire discomfited. It was in 
the course of the succeeding night that the moment of 
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4ie EuHghteament ensued, and Siudliartlia passed 
tiio state of lijeing a Bodliisattva to full and perfect 
BuddhaJiood, {128, 343 {?), 352, 353, 355, 1232, 1723, 
uu, miL) / ^ . 

20. The ofiEeruiff oi the Sour howls. —Some time 
after the iLnlighteament, the JSuddha—we may now call 
him so for the first time “-arose horn the BodM-seat and 
betook himself to a neighbouring grove, where he fell 
into an ecstatic trance which lasted for seven weeks, 
while he enjoyed the beatitude of Deliverance At 
the end of this period the Guardians of the Four Quarters, 
reali:5ing that the trance was at an end and that he would 
bo in spx*e need of food after this prolonged fast, approa¬ 
ched liis seat, each with a golden bowl, for they knew 
that, having no begging bowl, he couJd not receive the 
food that the gods were contriving for him* But the 
Buddha refused to accept tiie golden bowls, as they were 
of precious materials and imsuitccl for a religious men¬ 
dicant. The guardians then offered a whole series of 
other bowls of less and less valuable materials. All were 
refused, until they offered foui' bowls of stone. These 
ho could accept, but in order that no ono of the Guard¬ 
ians of the Quarters should be honoured by the accept¬ 
ance of his bowl to the sorrow and chagrin ol the remain^ 
iug throe, he was pleased to accept all four, which were 
straightway moulded into one by his miraculous power.^ 
In No. 1545 we see the four Lokapalas, from one of w^hom 
the Buddha has already accepted a bowk {437-M, 1545, 
im, 1334*) 

Paraiial groovings appear on tlie bowls of Buddha 
images to mark the four-fold origin. Of. No. 203 and 
the alms bowls in the Table Cases* 

It is ol interest to note, furthermore, that the BLiddha^^s 
Begging Bowl represented on sculpture No. 171-A is 
supposed to have been preserved in Peshawar, at what 

B if ^ 
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.WBfi:^alled the Patrachaitya or Hall of the Bowl. This, 
as M. Foucher has shown, stood origiHally at the plaee 
HOW known as Panjtirath, where are the Biodem Hindu 
burning grounds. 


21, The offerii^ of the two merchants.— On the 
pedestal of the Emaciated Gautama from Taldjt-i"B?lhb 
No. 70S>, is the only representation so far foimd in Gan* 
dham of the story of the two merchants. When the 
time arrived for the Buddha to walce from his seven 
weeks’ trance after the Enlightenmentj a caravan of 
merchants happened to approach the grove wherein he 
sat. This was the caravan of the merchanta Trapiisha 
and Bhailika of Orissa^ who being cautious men had 
placed two bullocks at the head of the caravan to go on 
before and give warning of approaching danger. On 
nearing the grove these bullocks suddenly Khowed signs 
of fear, and refused to advance. Nay, they even lay 
down, while the other bullocks also stopped and paid no 
heed to the blowa of their <lrivers. It was even found 
that the wheels ol the wagons had become mysteriously 
fixed. At this junotiiTe a stranger, the Genius of the 
grove in bodily form, appeared before the terrified mer¬ 
chants and told them of the Buddha’s presence a,rid lu'a 
need of food* Thereupon they approached Ms seat under 
the spirit’s miidance and made him offerings of honey¬ 
comb and wheat, whicli he received in the four-fold bowl 
he had just accepted from the Guardians of the Heavenly 
Quarters. The accuracy vnth which the story is told on 
this pedestal is remarkable. Every detail of the legend 
is faithfMly and cleverly depicted, (Pedestal of No. 709.) 


22. The first sermon, —The time had now come for 
the Buddha to enter actively on his ministry. Mention 
has already been made of the Eve disciples who attach¬ 
ing themselves to him diiriDg his asceticism deserted him 
in disgust when abandoning his austerities he struck out 
a path for himBclf, These ei’stwhile disciples, on leaving 
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liad betaken themselves to the famous Mfigadava 
or Deer Park at SamSth, near Benares. The Biiddha, 
thei’efore, having decided to address himself first to them, 
proceeded to Benares, and it was in the Deer Park tliat 
he preached the First Sermon, or for the first time “ Turn¬ 
ed the "Wheel of the Law ”, as the event is described by 
Buddhists. In the older school of Indian sculpture, 
where the figure of the Buddha is never depicted, the 
incident can only be represented symbolically, and the 
symbol chosen is naturally the wheel. Such symbolical 
j.'epresentations also occur in Gandhara, but usually the 
Buddha is himself shown in the sculptures of this school, 
scatc-d in the midst of the famous “ Monks of the Band 
of Five”, as they are called. The symbolism has not 
disappeared, however, for in almost all cases the sacred 
wheel is sho^\^l, usually on the front of the Teacher’s 
Seat, and sometime,? in eonnootion with the trident or 
irU'ula representing the three jewels of Buddhism, namelj?, 
the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Oomraunity of Monks, 
for it was on this occasion that the third jewel, the mo¬ 
nastic order,, came into being. The deer reclining on 
either side of these symbols serve to remind the spec¬ 
tator of the Mrigadava, the place where the .sermon W'as 
delivered. Cf. No. 1S44, PI. 6(B). (129, 145 (?}, S49, 
45.5, 760, 762, 767, 772, 773, 786, 812, 920-M, 3260, 1252, 
1781, 1844-B,) 


23. Conversion of Kaiyapa.— Kasyapa of Umvilva 
was the eldest of three brothers, all famous Hindu asce¬ 
tics, who dwelt with a vast multitude of disciples on the 
bank of a river near the place where the Buddha had 
himself practised austerities. After beginning his minis¬ 
try at Benares he betook himself to Kh^yapa’s hermit¬ 
age, intending to convert him and all his followers. But 
this proved no easy task, and the Buddha was obliged 
to have recourse to some five hundred miracles to e&ct 
his purpose. One of tliese was the Victory over the 
Serpent, which is represented in the sculptures mentioned 
at the end of this paragraph. In one corner of the 
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Lt_he5:feitage, so the story runs, was a fire temple in which 
dwelt a particularly venomous serpent. The Braiimans 
were so terrified of this monster, that they had aban¬ 
doned the temple altogether and no one dared to approach 
it. To impress them with his transcendental powers, 
the Buddha craved petmission to occupy this building. 
Kasyapa, of course, refused, thinking that the Master 
.would certainly lose his life, but was forced to yield finally 
to the Buddha although warning him that it meant 
certain death. He, however, calmly entered the place 
and took his seat. The details of the legend vary slightly, 
hut for our purpose it suffices to say that, as soon as the 
Buddha had seated himself, his body began to emit so 
dazzling an effulgence that tlie terrible serpent was over¬ 
awed, until laying aside his anger, he crept meekly into 
the Buddha’s begging howl. C/. Nos. 1K73, 1378, etc. 
The Brahmans meanwhile, having seen the extraordi- 
naiy light issuing from the temple, concluded that the 
place was on fire, and hastened thither with jars of water 
to extii^ish the supposed conflagration, Sculpture No. 
136 shows them mounting on ladders for the purpose. 
(156, 146, 149, 768, 769, 790, 1373, 1376, 1378, 1451, 
1649, 1577, 1710, 1842, 1851, 1890.) 

It is satisfactory to observe that in the end the Bud¬ 
dha’s heroic efforts were crowned with success, and the 
whole community of the KSsyapas joined the newly found¬ 
ed church. 

Bor some unkno^im reason this legend ap]j6ars to 
have enjoyed exceptional local popularity and the Museum 
possesses no less than fifteen reliefs or statuettes dealing 
with the conquest of the snake, besides sixteen frag¬ 
ments undoubtedly from these or similar representations, 
including four small detached hands holding an alms- 
howl in which the snake lies coiled. Cf. Nos. 84-M, 
742-M, 820-M, 1056, 

24. The ordmation ol Nanda.— One of the most 
extraordinary legends in Buddhist story is that of the 




of a half “brother of the Biicldha, 
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Tatter is said to have led him away from his well-belovcd 
wife by the device of giving him his bowl to carry and 
refusing to retahe it until they reached the nionasteiy, 
where the young man was promptly shaved and ordained 
as a monk, despite all his protestations. €f. No. 1892. 
Thereafter he was to all intents and purposes a prisoner, 
and his various attempts to Cvsoape are recounted by the 
texts. One of these ia illustrated by sculpture No. 162. 
(152, 1892.) 

Once while the Buddha was abroad, Nanda contrived 
to steal out of the monastery and began to make his 
way stealthily through the surrounding grove of trees. 
But the Buddha, although at a great distance from the 
spot, perceived what was taldng place, and flying rapidly 
throngh the air, alighted some little distance in front 
of the fugitive. Seeing the Master approach, the wretched 
youth bid quickly behind a tree, but lo! as the Buddha 
drew near, the tree was suddenly raised bodily into the 
air, disclosing the unfortunate Nanda to his gaze. Need¬ 
less to say, the young man was straightway marched 
back to the monastery. 

There may be a moral to this story, but it must be 
acknowledged that it is somewhat obscure. Is it being 
too charitable to imagine that the legend is meant to 
portray the a!mo.?t overweening love and pity of the 
Buddha, who to save humanity was cruel to be kind ? 
This iuterpretation would be ea.sier, though, could we 
see in Nanda. any special need for the salvation forced 
upon him. But no such need is apparent, and as the 
story stands, he figures rather as a martyr to the oauae. 

211, Visit oi Indra. —Once while the Buddha was 
meditating in a solitary grotto on a hilltop in Magadha, 
the desire arose in Indra to visit him, and he accordingly 
despatched his harpist, PanchaSikha, to announce his 
arrival. The sculpture from TalAt-i-Bnhi representing 
this scene, No. 787, shows the Buddha seated within 
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-u±ic i>eive* The little lions beneath the seat, as well as 
the other animals in the back-ground, indicate both the 
wildness of the site and the peace which the Bnddha^s 
presence caused to fall upon all creatures. The harpist 
in No, 787 is shown at the (proper) right ol the grotto, 
while the kneeling h^re at the Buthflia^s left is India 
himself, distinguished in Gandhani sculpture by his pecu¬ 
liarly high headdress, (787, central panel, 1909, 1042, 
1944,) 

36. Conversion ot the Yaksha Atavika, —The story 
goas that a certraiu king of Atavi, in order to save his 
OWT 3 life, had prouiiaed the Yalcsha Atayika, living in a 
TieighboiirLug forest, to give him one of his subjects daily, 
The pact had been duly kept, and one by one the wretched 
inhabitants had been handed over to the ogre, until there 
was no one left to sacrifice except the young son of the 
king, and orders were accordingly issued to have him 
led away to the monster. But at this juncture the Bud¬ 
dha, whose sympathy appears to have been somewhat 
tardy in this ease, betook himself to the ogre’^s abode, 
and finding him absent, forced his way in and seated 
himself on the throne. The yaksha/s fuiy on discover¬ 
ing him there can be imagined, liut was utterly futile, 
and the conclusion of the whole matter was the conver¬ 
sion of the demon. Tims, when the attendants arrived 
w’ith the young prince, the yaksluZf instead of devouring 
him, lifted him up in his arms before the Buddha and 
made obeisance. This is the moment depicted in Boulp- 
tiireNo. 471. (47 L) 

27, The offering of the handful of dust.— It was 

a daily custom of the Buddha, who enjoined the same 
upon his monks, to wander abroad at a certain hour 
in quest of food, as the whole Order were dependent for 
their sustenance uyon the voluntary offerings of the 
pious. Once, as the Buddha was going along mth his 
begging bowl, held out before him, he met two little boys 
playing in the road. One was suddenly moved to make 
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but having nought else to offer renohed up 
to the bowl and dropped into it a generous handful of 
dust. The Buddha was touched by this cliildiBh act of 
piety, and some authorities assert he prophesied that 
the boy would l>ecome a mighty Buddhist monarch in 
some future life. In this way it ia sought to identify 
the chikl iu this legend with the ^eat Afioka. This 
probably explains the frequency witn which the scene 
xvas sculptured. His companion is said to have become 
a Minister during Asoka's reign. (150, 344, 433, 671, 
769, 1554, 170S, 1776.) 

SS. The white dog which barked at the Buddha. 

—Once, while in the country of iSrayaatT (the modem 
Saheth-Maheth in the Unibed ProvinceB), the Buddha 
went to visit a ceitain man named 8uka, who was not 
at home when he arrived. Now it so happened that 
Suka had a white dog, which at the moment of his en^ 
trance, was eating out of a dish on the top of a couch. 
For some reason the sight of the Buddha enraged the 
dog mightily, and he barked in fury. The Buddha 
remonstrated, and told him that he had fallen into that 
estate because he had been so rich. Thereupon the dog 
deeply mortified, crept away to a far comer. Stika, 
returning, found tho dog in this abject condition and 
asked what had happened. When he heard the story 
he hastened to the Buddha to demand an explanation. 
But the latter suavely informed Suka that the dog was 
his own departed father come back to life in canine form, 
and bade him, as a test, demand of the dog where he 
had buried his treasure previous to his death. The 
bewildered Suka did as he was told and to hhs astonish¬ 
ment the dog crawled under the couch and began to 
dig. When the place was opened up, the treasure was 
disclosed and the truth of the Buddha’s words demon¬ 
strated. (3d L, 794, 14170 

29, The snhmissdon of the Naga Apalaia.— Apalala 
was a Naga-rSja, inhabiting the sotu’ce of the Swat River, 
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of the modem Peshawar District. Periodic; _ _ _ 
ms own ends, he used to flood the country, causing 
the inhabitants endless Builoring. The compassionate 
Euddiw thorefoi'e betook himself to the Naga’s abode. 
His attendant, Vajrapani, smote the moimtain side \vith 
his mighty vajra, and so terrified the Naga-raja, that 
he issued forth from his pool and submitted himself to 
the Buddha, who m-eached the Ghtod Law to him. Ho 
ivas converted and promised to desist from ruining the 
oouutiy, but he pointed out to the Buddha that his own 
nourishment depended upon these floods, as without 
them he could not got the grain upon which he lived, 
and .so he was allowed to flood the land once every twelve 
years. That is why floods occur hi the Swat Valley at 
mtervals of just twelve years! Cf. No, 2S-L, PI. ^a), 
(28-L, 330, 428.) 


80. Conversion of Aiigulimala.—Ahirigsaka, the son 
of a Brahman of Kosala, was sent by liis parents to the 
University of Taxila where excelling the other pupils 
he excited their envy. Determined to injure him they 
went secretly to his professor, and accused Ahihasaka 
of taking improper liberties with his wife. The professor 
was not inclined at first to believe the accusation, but 
his excited suspicions appeared to receive confirmation 
on seeing that his tvife spoke kindly to Ahingsaka, and 
be determined to compass his pupirs destruction. As 
tins . could not be done openly he informed Ahihgsaka 
that it would not be in his pow’er to instruct him further 
unless he destroyed a thousand persons and brought 
their fingers to him as evidence of their death. Alilhg- 
saka replied that it was nut customary in his family to 
do evil to others, but seeing no other way of prosecuting 
his studies he resolved, because of his love of leamiug, 
to carry out his professor’s orders. Going into a .forest 
where certain paths met he began to murder all who passed, 
As he cut off and vi'ore the fingers of his victims ho 
ret^ved the name of Angvlimala, (1158, 816-A, 1371.J 

D 3 
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■'I niurdered nine hundred and ninety- 

nine persons liis inotheij hearing that the ferocious robber 
was lier immediately ’went to see him and remon¬ 
strate with him. He was about to kill her to complete 
bis tale of victims wlten the Buddhaj who recognised 
that Ahgiiliniala hadj from merit acquired in previous 
birthsj sufficient virtue to enable him to enter the priest“ 
hood, set out to convert him. He arrived just in time 
and, needless to say, succeeded in his mission. 


In No. 1371 on the right is seen ^Aiigolimala with his 
headless of fingers preparing to slay iis mother, then 
on the left, having leleased her, he attacks ’with vigour 
the Buddha whose gentle words, however, have such 
effect that the robber throws himself at the feet of the 
Blessed One* Hb cruel sword and hateful coronet straight¬ 
way fall from him and are displayed on the lower edge 
of the panel. ^ 


Two scenes of this drama are also represented in relief 
No. 816-A. 


3L The nursling o£ the dead woman.^A certain 
king 8 senior wives being jealous of the beautiful younfrest 
wife who was with child, bribed the palace Brahman 
to inform the king that not only was the young wife 
herself ill-omened hut also that the child bom of her 
would cause the destruction of both the king and his 
kmgdom. To escape these threatened calamities and at 
th© same time to avoid shedding blood, the Iring immured 
her alive in a tomb. How'^ever, owing to the merit ac¬ 
quired by her and her unborn child in former births she, 
after death, was not only delivered of a living son hut 
"Wa-S able miraculously to suckle him, JFor thi'ce years 
this chrid Sudaya remained within the tomb, until the 
crumbling of the wall enabled him to free himself. For 
t^ee more years Sudaya lived in the jungle with the 
birm and wild beasts as his only companiom, shelterine 
each night in the tomb. (1885,) 
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Buddha filled with compassion tor the child, 
visited the spot and Sudaya despite his tender years 
became a monk and later converted his father* 

In the relief ITo, 1S85 is seen the tomb with open 
front whence projects the upper part of the body of the 
dead woman, her left side being depicted as aimost a 
skeleton whereas the right breast is represented roond 
and full as if that of a living 'woman. The naked little 
child standing with his back to the tomb is Sudaya, his 
clasped hands expressing his adoration of the Buddha 
who advances towards him followed by a youthful 
Vajrapdni, 

33. The miracle of Sravasti.—One of the acta 
obligatory upon a Buddha is the confounding of the 
heretics by the display of miraculous power* This in 
the case of Gautama Buddha was performed at Sravasti 
in the presence of King Prasenajit and of a vast con¬ 
course of people. It consiated firstly in a doable miiacle 
of walking hi the air while emitting alternately flames 
and waves from the upper and lower parts of his body, 
and secondly, in multiplying images of himself up to 
tho heavens and in all directions while he preached the 
law, (85-L, 108, Jlo8, 171, 280, 374, 37o, 503, 847, 848, 
1270, 1361, 1412, 1527, 1528, 1663, 1554, 1727, 1729, 
1730, 1731, 1732, 1733, 1735, 1736, 1738.) 

Representations of this double mkacie of fire and 
water arc exceedingly rare in Gandhara but a recent 
acquisition, No. 85-L, shows the Buddha m the uk with 
streams of water beneath his feet while flames issue from 
his shoulders. 

In contrast with the rarity of this scene of the double 
miracle are the numerous representations of the second 
exhibition of Buddha's power. According to one text> 
“ Brahma takes a place at hk right and Indra at hm 
left while the two fi^dga kings, Kanda and Upananda* 
create a wonderful lotus on the corolla of which the 
Blessed One seats himself* Then by the force of his 
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power above this lotuB lie created another_ 

le also a Buddha was seated with his legs crossed 
' and thus in front, behind, at the sides. 

: ItepreseiitatioD of this act of the Miracle of Sravasti 

appears to have met with popular approval and the Mu- 
I seum possesses more than twenty reliefs illustrating tiiis 
j legend, PI. 2(rt). In its simplest fonu we see tho Buddha 
i ■ in the attitude seated on a lotus between Indra 

and BrahmS. with a standing Bodhisattva on either side 
; and two smaller meditating Buddhas seated under ajdi- 
cul® on the upper edges of the relief. Cf. Nos. 158, 171. 

; Later -the scene transfonri.s itself into a kind of trans- 

: figuration where we see the Buddha in the midst of Bodhi- 

sattvas, no-^as, and Buddhas and other attendant figures 
. while legendary scenes and even stupas are added, so 
that the composition becomes a very epitome as it were 
of the repertory of the school. Gf, No. 1564. 

33. Makandika offers his daughter to Buddha.— 

A wandering ascetic Makandika overcome by the Buddha’s 
personal ^beauty offers to him his beautiful daughter 
Anupama. As the Museum contains several representa- 
tioms of this scene the legend appears to have been a 
popular one, the self-control of tho Buddha in refusing 
so charming a girl proving no doubt most edifying to 
tho faithful. Makandiica turning towards the Buddha 
holds the slmin^g and_ embartasHed Anupama bj' his 
left hand, his right holding aloft the water pot, indica¬ 
tive of his intended gift. (133, 802, 806, 1922.) 

34. The invitation ol Srigupta.—SiTgupta, a wealthy 
householder of .Rajagiiha and tho follower of a heretical 
teacher named Puraiia) uishing to destroy the Buddha 
and his monks, invites him to his house to partake of 
a meal, In the courtyard of the house he digs a ditch, 
fills it with burning charcoal and conceals this under 
a light covering and also poisons the food. The Buddha 

■, knowTng brigupta’s evil intent, but realizing he can be 
converted to tire right path accepts the invitation. By 
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:^wer of the Buddha the fiery ditch becomes a tank 
of lotus flowers, Parana and liis followo,rs flee before 
this manifestation of superiority^ Srigupta confesses his 
faults and becomes a follower of the Buddha^ who fur¬ 
ther shows his power by rendering the poisoned food 
imiocTious, In the' fragmentary sculptures ISIos, 82-L, 
1079j 1849, we see lotus flowers supporting the feet of 
the Buddlia and of his entourage as they advance to¬ 
wards the gateway of the house, (82-L, 770, 1079, 1849,) 

85. The visit o! the sixteen disciples oS the 
Brahman ascetic BavarL —To a Brahman ascetic named 
Bavari living on the banks of the Godavari came another 
Brahman domancring five hundred pieces of money. Not 
obtaining these he cursed BJLvari saying May thy head 
on the seventh day hence cleave into seven A 
benevolent deity of the place comforts BEvari who at his 
jiuggestion his sixteen disciples to the Buddha then 
in a rook temple of MagadliUp Each of the sixteen asks 
a question of the Buddha who resolves all their doubts, 
(238, lidlO 

36, Hariti and Pwehika—Apart from images of 
Buddha and BodJiisattvas none are so frequently 
covered by excavation in Gandliara as those of Hariti 
and her spouse Panchika. Haiiti, a demon of the yakska 
class was in the habit of devouring the children of Raja- 
gpha. To impress her with the cnonmty of her con¬ 
duct, the Budtlha hid under his almsbowd the most be¬ 
loved of her five hundred oftspring, and when the mother’s 
lieart was grieved pointed out to her how much moi^ 
grieved were those who by her misdeeds had lost all their 
children. Thereupon she was immediately converted, 
I"tsing teiia us that her image was found under the porch 
or in a comer of the refectory of all the Buddhist monas¬ 
teries of India and that she was reprevSented with a child 
in her anus and three or four around her laxees. C/* 
Nos, 241, 1419. This mode of representing her disguised 
BO well the horror of hox real nature that she 'was invoked 
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to cure sick oitildreD but also to bostow^ ofE* 
spring. She thus became the goddess of fertihty m aU 
senses and that is why she is shown as in Nos. 78-M and 
686-M with cornucopia. (76-L, 77'M, 78'M., 241, 282, 
385, 686-M, 969-M, 1093, 1096, 1101, 1161, 1243, 1244, 
1299, 1410, 1773, 1779,1843.) 

There can be no doubt that the male figure on Haritf s 
right in No. 241, PI. 7, and on whose left knee she so 
familiarly rests her right hand in Nos. 78-M, 6^'M, if 
not her spouse must have at least been considered so by 
popular opinion. S'oi'meiiy this figure was believed to 
be Kubera, the Guardian of the Northein quarter and 
the king of the yakshas, but in a text of the Chinese canon 
it is definitely stated “ HSriti is the wife of Paficbika 
and it is PaSchika, the genius of riches and the general 
of Kubera that we see by the side of Hariti in such sculp¬ 
tures a.s Nos. 78-M, 241, 686-M, 1093, 1299, 
lance indicates Ms rank as scnUpoti in the ai^y of Kubeia, 
the purse niarlcs him as the bestower of riches. In No. 
78-M, the pedestal shows eouis pouring from overturned 
vases and the feet of both Hariti and Pafichika rest on 
piles of coins in No. 686-M. Cf. No, 282. 

As children and wealth are the conimonc^^wi3he.s 
of the human heart it is not surprising that the “ Goddess 
of Fertility” and the “Genius of Eiches” should Imve 
received the greater part of the devotion of the faithful 
laity and that nnages of the Tutelary Couple should be 
so abundant. 


Later and more uncommon images of Hariti are seen 
in No. 1773, Pi. 4{h), and in No. 1926. 

37. Devadatta’s attempts to kill the Buddha.— 

The Judas of Buddhist story is the Buddha’s wicked 
cousin Devadatta. This cousin could never endure his 
kinBiuan^s fame and Ejuccess and ia said to have done his 
utmost to min him at aU stages of his career. He is 
even credited with having thrice attempted his life, once 
by hired assassins, of. Nos. 1844-1), PI. 6(D), 1860, again 
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^fey;:;MrimK a huge rock down upon Itim, ef. Nos. 1898, 
1918, and finally by letting loose a furious elephant. • 
This last attempt took plaoe at Esj agriha, and the ele¬ 
phant is shown in most of the sculptures just entering 
the city gate. The attempt of course failed. The Buddha 
simply laid his hand on the elephant’s forehead and all 
his fury left him. C/. Nos. 146, 774, 1550, 1850, 1942. 
(145, 774, 1650, 1844-D, 1850, 1898.) 

3S. The visit o£ the Naga El^patra.— A certain 
hhikshu in the time of the Buddha KaSyapa destroyed 
an dd tree for which action he was born later as a mga 
or water spirit named Elapatra. In the time of the 
Buddha he inhabited a tank near Taxila and in order 
to learn when he could again receive human fo.mi and, 
by becoming a disciple, attain final deliverance decided 
to visit the Buddha then at Benares. Various accounts 
are given but one text states that extending his body 
from Taxila to Benares his head reached to the spot 
where the Buddha was while Ms tail was stiU in his palace ! 
Then ho bent his head before the world-honoured one 
who said “ Welcome Elapatra! It is long since I have 
seen you. Welcome Oh, Naga Kaja.” (1716,) 

Another account says that using his magical power 
Elapatra appeared first as a imiveraM monarch, but when 
reprimanded by the Buddha resumed his serpent form. 

In No. 1716 we see the Buddha seated as in the First 
Sermon with his five monks while before his throne is 
a polycephalous snake whose lengthy tail runs along the 
lower edge of the relief. Elapatm also appears as an 
adoring, princely personage on the extreme left of the 
sculpture but his real condition is indicated by the cobra 
canopy over his head. 

Hiuan-Tsang describes the tank of the Naga-raja 
Elapatra as being 70 U north-west of Taxila and there 
w no doubt that its position is marked to-day by the 
tank of sacred fish at Hasan Abdal in the Sikh shrine 
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'''•kno^ aa the Panja Sahib, an example of how sites re- 
■ main sacred even when relijijious change. 


39. Death of the Buddha,“The Death or Maha- 
parinirvana of the Buddha is said to have taken place 
after a short illness at Knsinagara, which some would 
identify wdth Kasia in the United Pio\inces, on the 13th 
of October 483 B.C. For the exact detemiination of 
this date we are indebted to the late Dr. Fleet. As 
indicated in the sculptures some of tlie Buddha’s followers 
were present at Ms death bed. The mumbei of these 
vary in the reliefs and only one need be mentioned here, 
nainely, Ananda, the beloved disciple, the fainting figure 
before the couch. Where royal figures are introduced, 
they represent the nobles of Knsinagara, the so-called 
Mailn chieftains, CJ. No. 1844, PI. 6. In 976'M we 
have a very rare representation of the enshrouding of the 
Buddha. (’27-L, 130, 437-M, 697-M, 775, 976-M, 1319, 
1844-B, 1843, 1883.) 

40. Cremation of the Buddha—Ananda is said to 
have fisked the Buddha what his wishes were in regard 
to the disposal of his body, and to have been instructed 
to leave the whole matter to the discretion of the leading 
laymen of the neighbourhood. Thus it came about that 
the noble Mallas were charged with the conduct of the 
fimeral. The same ceremonies were observed as were 
performed at the death of a Universal Monarch. The 
body was enveloped in five hundred pieces of cloth, and 
placed in a coffin. This is variously described, but the 
most accepted tradition, is that it consisted of two large 
iron receptacles used for holding oil, and called in Sans¬ 
krit taila-droift,. This preserved the ash^ and Saved 
them from becoming mixed with the remains of the fire 
itself, for the body was of course cremated. In the 
sculptures we see the blazing pyre and sometimes the 
attendants engaged in pouring water on the flames to 
extinguish them. (484, 697-M, 1319, 1901.) 
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41. Guarding and distribution of the Relics*— 

After tte cremation the Relics ware takeu m cliar^^ by 
the Mallas, and snbaeqiiently divided into eight portions 
under the supervisibB of the Brahman, Dronaj then dis¬ 
tributed ainong the eight communities whose claims t le 
Mallas respectedj and who huilt stupas to enshnne them, 
Senlr.riiT'^i uju Tetjresents the division into eight parts, 



wmie tne j 
division is 
1894.} 


It may be added that not one of these eight 
original deposits has ever been found* It is beneved, 
however, that most of the original deposits were coliecte 
in the Srd Centurv B.C. by the Emperor Aaoka, who re^ 
divided them into a multitude of small portions ami 
distributed them in stupas throughout his dominions*^ It 
was probably from one of these later deposits of Asoka 
that King Ivanishka, in the second cptiiry of our era, 
obtained those fragments which he enshnned in Peshawar 
in a bronze relic casket and which were recovered by exca¬ 
vation in March 1909, by the late Dr, Spooner, i I 10 
A plaster cast of this reliquary is exhibited in the Central 
Hall.' 

42, The cult oS the Relics*~That the Kehes so 
carefudy collected and protected became objects of wor¬ 
ship, is nothing strange and calls for no exphination* The 
cult is repreaented by Nos- lfJ5 and 449, etc. (1^4, 165, 
16G, 390, 449, 1356, 1387, 1435, 1726, 190L) 
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THE SCULPTURES- 


!^]igiouB piety has in all ages impelled its votaries to 
dedicate to shrines and temples memorials of all kinds 
likely to advance their own merit or atrengthen the faith 
of others. That which in contemporary Christian art 
expressed itself in frescoes and sculpture took in Gan- 
dhara similar forms of which, however, only the more 
durable sculptures now remain. 

Scattered throughout the museum tind arranged for 
purposes of exhibition these give little indication of their 
original purpose, ^The friezes formerly adorned the faces 
of the smaller stupas,^ or the risers of staircases; the 
images were placed in chapels or in niches in the verari'- 
dah walls of the monasteries, while the false uiohea, of 
wliich so many fragments have been recovered, were 
afiixed to the domes of stfipas appearing like dormer 
windows, 0/ Nos. 633M, U5± Mo^illion Lorajcjea 

separated or surmounted the friezes, ancl liapitals 

were once part of indo-Corinthian piiasteTS irina rJie amts 
of chapels, and only rarely from eolunnis. Atlanta, 
lions and elephants were used to suppe^rt ofjrriices and 
the stone umbrelias formed the crowning members of 
stupas. 

In the later period stucco was used abundantly for 
the adornment of atilpas and walls generally ^nd iii this 
medium were executed not only endless Buddha and 
Bodhisattva figures but also legendaiy scenes, specimens 
of which appear in the collection. Cf. Cases 46 and 52. 
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; S^oavatioii has made it plain, that reliefs and images 
so multiplied that finally they invaded every comer of 
the monEiateries and when courtyards and chapels could 
no longer contain them they displaced even the monks 
from their cella!'^ 


Entrance Hall.—The sculptures exhibited in^ the 
Entrance HaU are principally from excavations at Sahti- 
bahlol and Ta^td-Bahl; but the four-armed HaritI, 
No. 1926, is from the hamlet Harichand in the Charsada 
Tahsil and tho large standing Buddha, No. 1939, :^oni 
the village of Lahore, the ancient Saistura, the birth¬ 
place of Paiiini. The two magnificent Buddha images, 
Nos. 1446 and 1447, flanldng the arch were recovered at 
Sahribshlol in 1909-10. The drapery, elongated lobes 
of the ears and the so-called webbing^ between the fingera 
are al! worthy of attention. Unexpected features in 
No. 1447 are the light moustache and the indication of 
the pupil of the eye. The hole in the forehead indicates 
the position of the jewel which formerly marked the 
ttrao. With these colossal images may he contrasted 
the delicately featured Buddha No._ 239, the urna. here 
being indicated by a raised, mole-like projection. The 
elaborate coiffure of No. 1157, long curly locks bound 
with a fillet of pearls, seems to indicate the Bodhisattva 
Maitreva, the coming Buddha. Tho standing Buddha 
with tie begging bowl. No. 1163, was found at TajAt-i- 
Bahi along with No. 1164, the larger figure beside it. 
When complete, the bowl of the former exhibited the 
grooving to which reference is made in paragraph 20 
of the Introduction, 

Sahribahlol also yielded No, 242, the headless Bodhi¬ 
sattva in the right hand passage. This is interesting not 


j Msitsl»]l—id Tracibt, p. 119, Pi. XSIII. 

2 Tho lugfirEi ore not entirely BeporottNl only the lost jointe bomg In 

oil probability tbia origiiioily woa mertjly o technical expedient to atreogtuen the 
fingoT^i but Inter appoara to hfkT© been TniHunderotood and w&o takon to be one 
of the physical choractcTistics of a Buddha like the ertw {MxolI 7). 1 he soiilp- 
tors ths'inselNen eometfince ^lepiot thin webbing ** where techctiCAl reasoni 
scarcely demand it, a$ in 820 M. (Case L.) 
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for its general excelleiioe but more particularly for 
its drapery and the manner in which the upper shawl- 
like garment covers but at the same time reveals the out¬ 
line of the jewelled armlet on the upper left ami. The 
precise form of this armlet is shown on the bare right 
arm. With this image should be compared the headless 
Bodhisattva figutej No, 1444, with the hands in dhir^ 
tmohahra-mudra and the feet, crossed at the ankles, 
resting on a small foot-stool. The large Buddha torso, 
No. 240, and the larger standing Buddha, No. 239, both 
from Sahribahlol, are among the best sculptures in the 
Museum. In both cases the drapery and hair are excel¬ 
lently rendered. The quietude and abstraction of the 
e.Kpression are in marked contrast to the vacancy or smug 
satisfaction which oharaoterises some of the later images, 
as Nos. 1876, 1440, 87 L, but the headless goddess, No. 
1926, by the stairs on the left aide, surpasaea them both 
in interest and is remarkable for its non-Indiaii costume 
and for the fact that it has four arms, in which respect 
it difiers from all the statues in the Museum save No. 
1773. There can be no doubt that this is intended for a 
figure of Hariti (Introd. 36). The colossal stucco Bud¬ 
dha head, No. 1910, was recovered in 1911-12 at Takht- 
i-Bahi and traces of the feet of the image are still preserv¬ 
ed there in situ. In alt these colossal figures the modell¬ 
ing tends to coarseness in marked contrast with Nos, 239 
and 240. 


Central HaU. ^In the Hall the soulptures^ai'e placed 
not only in Wall Oases described in detail below ljut in 
three Table Cases L, M, N, against the walls and piers of 
the side gtilleri® and in the window openings. To tho 
light of the door is No. 241, the Tutelary Couple, one of 
the best preserved reliefs in the Museum (Introd. 36), 
PI. 7. Though not of the best period the drapery and 
the little yakshas on the pedestal still show some spon¬ 
taneity, and considerable technical ekdll is displayed in 
tlie modelling of the half averted faces of the protagonists. 
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charms of the Goddess of Fertility find their 
appropriate counterpart in the corpulence of PSfinhika 
and the couple are the very emhodiment of material 
prosperity and accommodating benevolence. 

Close to this is the fine relief No. 1944, depicting the 
Buddha seated in meditation in a cave, receiving the 
adoration of some divine or royal personages.’ Of 
particular interest is the dated Kharoshthi inscription 
on the pedestal recording that in the yeat_ 89 a Buddhist 
mouk named Dharmaptiya dedicated this sculpture in 
honour of his teacher Buddhapriya and others for the 
bestowal of health on his brothens. This date corresponds 
to 216 A.D. or, according to the more orthodox view, 
16G A.B. From the modelling of the Buddha’s face, 
and the treatment of the hair and drapery it is plain that 
this relief must be assigned to a period when the school 
was ill its full vigour, and is proof that long after the 
of Kanishka the artists of Gaiidhara could, at least 
in stone, execute works of considerable merit and employ 
with peculiar appropriateness a great part of the repertory 
of the school Although the Buddha, Pafiohika, Vajra- 
phni and the princely visitors are all conventionalized, 
skilful composition and the greatest technical skill are 
still displayed, and it is impossible to deny the charm 
and fidelity with which the artist has depicted the trees, 
birds and beasts of the Buddha’s sylvan retreat. 


Buddha Images. Standing against the walls and 
piers of the side galleries of the Halt is an mirivalled collec¬ 
tion of Gandhara images. These, with one exception,* 
are of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas. The former are 
placed in the right hand gallery or on stands in the Hall, 
the latter in the left hand gallery. The monotonous 
sameness of Buddha images is often remarked but a 
careful examination of the Peshawar figures reveals 


* Tt© r&iiisf ajpptjafs tp depict the Visit of ludri^ {Introd. 23tlifl Jm-rplst oc 
tbs Hi beiog p4Bciia^lkh^Dd the laie<tUiig olopbant Airavala^ 

= No, 1427, t li« iniago ot ft royal fomalo. 
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Jvdit diyersity. From tlie nature of the ease the gai 
:ire invaTiable and the canonioal postures are limited, 
but the treatment of the hair, the features and drapery 
boar witaeas to the versatility of the soulptora as well as 
to tJie gradual of the schooL The commonest 

treatment of the hair m a naturalistic onoj light wavy 
stjrands over the high uekmsha. Examples of this will be 
seen in Nos. 1439, 1921, 1008, 1928, 1429, 1601, 1880, 
506. In No* 1921 the artist, untrammelled by tradition, 
has ventured to bind the base of the ushniska by a jewell¬ 
ed band, in No. 1008 the mhnisha is markedly unobtru¬ 
sive. A lass nataralistic but still pleasing treatmfnt of 
the hair is seen m Nos. 1430, PI. 9(a), 1424," 1425 
where the mhnislia is treated schematically in little loose 
curfs. A later treatment destined to achieve world-wide 
popularity in later Buddhist ai<b is seen in Nos. 1877, 
1431, 1878 and 1448, where the whole head is covered by 
little snail-sheildike cuiIb. In No, 1431 these, in keeping 
with the canon, turn to the right, but in Nos. 1878 and 
1448 the artist has been more careless or less orthodox. 
But the greatest conventionabty and decadence are seen 
in Nos. 1871 and 1873 where meaningless crescents cover 
the head. These two images found within a few miles 
of each other possibly came from the same atelier. 

The faces 0 xhil)it tio less variety than the hair and 
bear witness to the varying skill of the artists. The 
serenity and charm of No. 1928 are thoroughly in keeping 
with the character of the Buddha. Nos. 1439, 1921 
while still artistic masterpieces exhibit that tendency 
towards heaviness common to all the colossal images. 
0/; Nos. 1446, 1447. Nos. 1429, 1449, 207 axe products 
oi the school at its best but Nos. 1452, 1880, 1877, 1878 
mark a decline towards that final decadence to which 
Nos. 1440 and 87 L are the pathetic witnesses. 

The majority of the seated figims arc in the preaching 
attitude, but Nos. 1928, 1008, 1597, 1440, 1430 are shovm 
in meditation and one late statue, 87 L, in the reassuring 
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abhaymnmlra, in which posture were forr 
standing Buddha images in this gallery. 

The pedestals are of great interest and the simhasma 
and reliefs worthy of study. Most of them depict donors 
adoring Buddhas, .Bodhisattvas or cult objects, but on 
No. 238 the story of the Sixteen Brahman Ascetics (In- 
trod. 35) is most graphically and artistically treated. 

Usually the haloes are plain but on that of No. 238 
can still be seen an adoring Indra and No. 1424 is oma- 
mented ^rith a narrow foliated band, close to and parallel 
to the edge. 

Image of Royal Female.— But the most remarlcable 
figure in this gallery is No. 1427, a royal female bearing 
a small shrine, PI. &(&). The face is broad and flat and 
the chin somewhat heavy. Above a jewelled fillet the 
hair is dressed high in waves, but below the fillet in httle 
schematic curls one of wliich falls in front of either ear. 
The ears resemble those of Buddha and Bodhlsattva 
images, though the elongated lobes arc missing. A 
roughly cut dowel in the centre of the fillet seems to mark 
the position of a lo^ ornament, possibly a medallion 
resembling No. 221. 

The figure is clad in a short-sleeved robe falling to 
the .feet. This is close fitting above the waist and ap¬ 
parently of some light and diaphanous fabric but judging 
from the drapery the skirt is of heiivier material. A 
scarf hanging on the left side passing round the left upper 
arm and across the back and caught up on the left fore¬ 
arm liangs in a graceful loop in front of the body. 

Bound the neck is a flat jewelled torque with a circular 
pendant. A long flexible chain, presumably of fine metal, 
passing over the left shcfuldef falls ahuo^ to the right 
ankle where the ends are joined by a jewel. Most of the 
right arm is lost but the left displays a broad armlet of 
nine parallel bands mth edges of seeming pearls. A 
heavy bracelet adorns the wrist and rings are worn on 
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ii^;|i£Htaib and two fingers of each hand. In the htl 
oi^^atftly preserved intaot, is carried a small trefoil 
shrine which must formerly have held an image or 
reliquary. Cf. Nos. 1364, 1391. 


Beneath the feet the Earth Croddess with outspread 
arms is seen rising d mi corps from acanthus foliage as 
though supporting the figure, which is probably that of 
a royal personage. 

The feeble indication of the folds of the drapery above 
the waist by incised lines would appear to assign the 
image to a somewhat late date but the figure is redeem¬ 
ed from mediocrity by the modelling. 

Although this is undoubtedly a lay personage all the 
conventions of the Buddha and Bodhisattva figures 
appear in the treatment of the hair, eyes, eai'S and chin, 
in the Praxitelean pose, the arrangement of the scarf 
and in the representation of the Earth Goddess. It 
seems unlikely, therefore, that any real attempt has been 
made at portraiture. 

Whether a halo decorated, this figme is uncertabi but 
it is plain that something is missing on either side of the 
head. 

Bodhisattva Images. — The Bodhisattva figures in the 
left gallery include some of the most striking productions 
of the artists of Gandhara. Freed from the academic 
frigidity and restrictions of the Buddha image they were, 
in the case of these transcendent beings, able to give rein 
to their fancy and the sculptures bear witness to its exu¬ 
berance in the treatment of the drapery, jewels and 
coilfui'e. 

Unlike the Buddha who wears the three monastic 
robes the Bodhisattvas are clad in the two traditional 
Indian garments, but these are draped in a way which 
clearly betrays the hands of artists imbued with classic 
traditions. A short skirt tied by an ornamental cord, 
the ends of which fall in front of the body, covers the 
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limbs to the ankles, Tlie areiiaistio and schema 
iit^atment of the points of the garment, noticeably so 
in the standing figures Nos, 1872,1866, PI 4(o}, are features 
of special interest* A long shawldike garment passes 
across the shoulders, is wrapped round the left upper 
ann, tlirown behind and hangs by the left side. The 
other end usually falls in a gi*aeelul loop before the body 
and is upheld by the right arm. All the standing Bodhi- 
sattva images in this gallery wear sandals, 


But it is in the jewels that the sculptors display their 
Ipreatest ingenuity. Round the neck is usually a flat, 
jewelled torque, a flexible amulet carrier passes over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm, and n. second thick 
flexiide necklace hangs low on the chest culniinating in 
front in the heads of two monsters contending for a jewel. 
Generally there is also another flexible necklace wJiich 
passes over the left shoulder and right upper arm where 
it is prevented frooi slippmg by a large flat armlet. This 
jewol-encrusted ornament is, on the left arm, covered 
by the upper prment but its outline is cunningly reveal¬ 
ed beneath the tightly drawn cloth. Earrings, some¬ 
times of elaborate form, as in Nos* 1428, 1438 and heavy 
bracelets invariably adorn these figures. 

In the Maitreya images the hair, bound by a jewelled 
fillet and falling behind the shoulders in wavy locks is 
looped above in a manner reminiscent of the Apolio 
Belvedere. C/, Nos, 1422, 1860, PI 4(c). In the case 
of the other Bodhisattvas the hair is almost entirely 
concealed by an elabonite headdress ornamented by 
jew^eUed dragons and other monsters as in No. 1438 or 
by a plaque displaying a seated Buddha as in No. 1867. 
frequently a roughly cut wedge-shaped dowel in front 
of the headdress marks the former existence of a sculp¬ 
tured ornament such as No, 221 in Case II and Nus* 
1099, 1137 in Case 44, An uncommon treatment of 
the ooifture is seen in the beautiful Bodhisattva head 

n 2 
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Su. 1879 where the hair falls to the shoulders in graceful 
curls. 


The urna is usually a small raised piojeotion but was 
formerly marked by a jewel in Nos. 1004, 1879, 1438. 

Figures with looped hair and holding a flask in the 
left hand may with confidence be identified as the Bodhi- 
aattva Maitreya. No. 1438 with a purse or loop in the 
left hand is probably Avalokitesvara, but for want of 
definite attributes the identification of Nos. 1809, 1606, 
1600, 1435, 1925 remains somewhat doubtful. 

Like the Buddha figures these Bodhisattvas exhibit 
varying degrees of excellence. Among the finest are 
Nos. 1868, PI. 4(c), 1422, 1438, 1879, while Nos. 1867, 
1866 seem to mark the school in its decline. 

The pedestals of the standing Bodhisattva images 
ooinmonly show Bodhisattvas wuth donora, but those 
which are seated exhibit more variety, Bodhisattvas in 
two cases being replaced by cult objects, Maitreya’s 
flask in No. 1435 and an incense burner in No. 1870. 

Table Case L. — Excavations at Sahribahlol and 
TalAt-i-Bahi yielded the small sculptures in this case. 
Elalmrate compositions such as No. 1654 are the source 
of the fragments 812 M and 848 M, the latter being the 
front of a small ehaitya or chapel. From Kasyapa scenes 
come the alms bowl with snake, the Brahman ascetic 
Ka^yapa, 811 M, 820 M and the young Brahman 816 M. 
The. hand with looped purse (?), 818 M, is seemingly 
from a figure of tlie Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara while 
849 M and 850 M are the left hands of Maitreya images, 
A lion fed by a little naked child, 822 M, is from the 
front of the sim/idsartu (lion throne) of a seated Buddha 
or Bodhisattva, 

Attention may be drawn to the contrast between the 
stucco figures 804-808 M from TalAt-i-Balil and the later 
and decadent ones with protuberant eyes, 840-1 M, 843 
M and 876 M, recovered at Sahribahlol. 



‘ Table Case M.— In this case are misoellaneotiB sculp¬ 
tures ol considerable interest from various sources. Multi- 
armed figures are rare in Gandhara but 942 M so depicts 
Vishjju while in 676 M we have a Siva with six arms. 
Although these are Hindu deities the material and tech¬ 
nique prove them to be of the later Gandhara school. 
The six-armed polycephalic Siva closely resembleB the 
images on the reverse of certain coins of Huvishka, A 
goddess with goose, 941 M, is likemse seetningly a Hindu 
deity but probably still later in date* Two scenes from 
the MahSpajrinirvana are shown in 697 M, and the Marri¬ 
age of the Bodhisattva and the Life in the Palace in 701 M* 
PSriiciiika and Hariti appear again in 686 M, The former 
not only carries a purse but, like his consorfej rests his 
foot upon a heap of coins. A votive stupa is seen in 
633 M, The head 969 M is, from its wild expression, 
undoubtedly that of Pafichika. With the stucco heads 
in this case should be compared those from Chinese Tur¬ 
kestan which dearly betray their indebtedness to the 
school of Gandhara. Metal images of this school are un¬ 
common but 695 M in copper repoussd is one of the rare 
examples. In 943 M (tj), (6), (o) we have three fine speci¬ 
mens of stucco heads still preserving traces of their original 
colouring. The steatite plaque 715 M from Tordlier k 
not without interest and has its counterpart in 113 M 
in Case B. 

Table Case N.— The fragmentary sculptures in this 
case were excavated at Sahribahlol and ^ah-jt-ki-dheri 
in 1910-11. In many cases, despite their fragmentary 
condition, it is still possible to state with some certainty 
the compositions of which they once formed part. The 
two right hands 740 M, 741 M are from small Bodhisattva 
figures, the snake in the alms bowl 742 M comes from a 
Ka^yapa scene mich aa No. 1373 or No. 1549, as does 
also 725 M. Some representation of the unidentified 
legend in No. 1844 (C) may have been the source of the 
with bowed head, 726 M, wliile the head of the 
Brahman ascetic, 728 M, is probably that of Kasyapa, 



thougli it could possibly Iiiwc come from such a sculpture 
as Ko. 1373. From some forest scene as No, llol or 
No. 1944 comes tlie damaged peacocks M, and tlie 
Bodlusattva, 723 M, seated in pensive attitude is from 
a composition of the nature of No. 1150, Paflchika, 
721 Mj is from a representation of the Tutelary Couple • 
C/ 241, 

Want of apace has made it necessary to exhibit sculp¬ 
tures in the four window recesses of the side galleries 
of the Central Hall, 

Windows in Eight Gallery. 

1, Three friezes^ Nos. 1421^ 1423, 1426, recovered at 
Sahribahlol in 1909-10 aeciningly illustrate one story. 
This has not been identified vrith certaintj'' but may be 
that of the man who kicked bus mother and was con¬ 
demned in consequence to bear on his head a buining 
wheel, Cf. No, 1714. 

2, A beautiful frieze. No. 1418, though classic in 
feeling betrays the country of its origin. The vine may 
be an impoitation but the seeming cupids are more pro¬ 
bably yahaJms and the animals are certainly^ Incfian. 
ihr want of confirmative details it is impossible to re¬ 
cognise witli certainty in No. 1432 a scene from the Vis- 
vantara Jataka, though this identification has been sug¬ 
gested. 

3, No, 1904 shows two scenes, one Mara’s Attack 
{Introd, 10), the other unique and unidentified where 
the Buddha appears to be addressing some mutilated 
persons. In the circular frieze No. 1899 are seen wrestl¬ 
ing, archery on foot and on horsebackj representations 
of the Eodiisattvu’s Martial Bx:orcises (Introd. 9), Cupifls 
and garlands appear in No, 1419, and a Buddha ol the 
late period in 87 L, A unique figure, a haloed but seem¬ 
ingly lay personage beaiing a bowl or lamp, is seen in 
14 L. 
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torso 76 L is from a relief of the Tuta 
&0ple such as Ko. 24L The head shows considerable 
mtlividuality, the deep set eyes wdt!i marked pupils ^v- 
ing it a strong and' virile appearan^ in keeping with 
Paflchika's character m sefmpati^ No* 19S7 is part of 
tho acanthus capital of an Indo-Corinthian pilaster and 
No. 1928 is one of the most beautiful Buddha figures in 
the collection. In no other image in the Peshawar 
Museum has the artist so successfully realized.the peace 
and serenity of Buddhahood. 


Windows in lieft Gallery. 

1. Among the numerous reliefs in this window arc 
two recovered at JamalgaThi in 1921-22. No. 1885 shows 
two scenes in one panel, that to the left being one of the 
rare representations of The Nursling of the Dead Woman 
(Introd. 31)> the other still awaiting identification. Tho 
companion relief, No. 1884, depicts Tiie Approach to 
the Bodhi Tree (Introd. 18) with the tree goddess and 
Mura and his daughter clearly recognizable hut the naked 
figure issuing from the throne remains iimdentified. 

2* Many of these reliefs are fragmentary but iu No, 
1887 is seen the Naga KSlika (Introd, 17) and No. 1894 
shows the guardians of the ^clics outside the gates of 
Ktriimlra (Introd. 41). The death of the Buddha appears 
in 1883 and several events in the Syama Jataka (Introd. 
2) are represented in No, 1891, Pk 5(fc), No- 1893 re¬ 
sembles in certain details the First Meditation of the 
Bodliisattva (Introd. 12) and may be so interpreted. 

3. Several events anterior to the Enlightenment are 
seen in the reiieis in this window, the Martial Exercises 
and the Hurling of the Elephant in No. 1906 (Introd, 
10), the Marriage of Bodhisattva in No. 1905 and the 
Flight from the Palace in Nos, 1907, 1908, while a scene 
from the latex career of the Buddha appears in No. 1909* 
a representation of the Visit of Indra (Introdi 25)* 
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No. 1881 is a amall and enuling Boditisattva 
and No. 1451, ono of the many Kusyapa scenes, while No. 
1882, a small false niche. Is devoted to events in the 
cycle of the Renunciation, (a) Life in the Palace, {&) The 
Sleep of the Women, (c) The Departure fi'om Kapilavastu. 
In the last scene the horse K.ant;haka is unusually well 
preserved and Mara clearly recognizable. In the Offer¬ 
ing of the Pour Bowls, No. 1934, which seems to be late 
in date, the Lokapala who has just handed hia bowl to 
the Buddha is di'essed in KuahSn costume. 


Case l. -;Case l contains a miscellaneous assortment 
of stucco fragments from Bahribahlol. The majority 
are heads, either of Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, Nos. 16 
and 17 being especiahy noteworthy for the delicacy of 
their modelliiig and their apparent closeness to the Helle¬ 
nistic prototype. But of greater interest is the headless 
figure of a warrior, No. 13, wearing a skirt of imbricat¬ 
ed mail .nnd bearing in his left hand a curiously shaped 
shield resemWing the Eoeotiau shield of the Greeks. 
The lions originally formed part of the ornamentation 
of small stupas and separated the superposed friezes 
precisely as do the elephants in Photographs 1445, 1469, 
ejcMbited in the revolving frame at the end of the’upper’ 
gallery. 


Table Case A, —Exhibited in this case are frag¬ 
mentary stucco and stone seulptui'es from Sahribahld, 
together rvith a few of the heavy nails with which the 
larger stone sculptures were originally held in position. 
The fragment 70 M is from a representation of the Dipah- 
kara -Tataka and 68 M, 79 M, 83 M, 84 M, 88 M are ail 
details from KS^yapa scenes. A Hariti with cornucopia 
is seen in 77 M while she and her spouse Panchika appear 
together as the Tutelary Couple in 78 M. TJie base of 
this sculpture is worthy of attention as it depicts over¬ 
lapping coii^ falling from overturned jars, an appro¬ 
priate detail in repi'esentations of these deities of Abun¬ 
dance and Fertility. 
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the other miscellaneous objects the most interest¬ 
ing are two copper spoons, 103-4 M, lound in the monastic 
quadrangle at Sahribablol and a small fragment of a 
halo, 108 M, consisting of a thin stucco facing, on a 
stone backing, and preserving traces of the original 
brilliant colouring of its ornament of radiating golden 
rays on a bright red background. The plaster cast of 
one of the stucco friezes on a little stupa recovered at 
Sahribahlol was taken as a precautionary measure and 
it is fortimate this was done as the ignorant and intolerant 
peasantry of the neighbourhood subsequently'demolish¬ 
ed every particle of ornamentation on this monument. 

Cases 8-3. —In order to appreciate the historical 
position of the Gandhara school and to ascertain precisely 
what it has contributed to Indian art, it becomes neces¬ 
sary to analyse the sculptures and to separate the archaic 
or indigenous elements from tlie newer importations or 
creations. An attempt has been made to do this in the 
cinssifioation of the sculptures in the upper galleries of 
the Museum, but it is obvious that such can be only 
partiaUy successful. The majority cf the sculptures are 
highly complex, and partalis of the oharacteriatics of, 
or at least show elements appeitainiug to both the new 
and the older periods, Sculptures of this kind which 
do not illustrate entirely either the one or the other, 
but which, on the other hand, do dii'ectly illustrate the 
life or the cult of the Buddha, hav'e been classified, 
according to the subject represented, as either Legendary 
or Devotional, while single images of Bodhisattvas or 
of the Buddha have been collected into homogeneous 
groups, But, wherever tlie fragmentary nature of a 
given piece or its inherent simplicity has rendered such 
a classification practicable, it has been designated as 
either archaic or newly introduced. 

In pursuance of this plan, therefore, those stone 
fragments from Sahribahlol which show artistic motifs 
found on Indian monuments older than the 6andh5ra 
school have been grouped together in Cases 2-3. The 
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iaodillion cornice repreBented hj fragment-s Nos, 39 and 
44 is not itself such an archaic element, as such modiJlionfi 
appear in Indian art for the firat time in Gandharar, but 
the narrow Hne of sawtooth ornament above these modil- 
lions is an archaic element and explains the mclusion of 
these stones in this section. Nos. 40 and 41 show the 
ancient Buddhist rail device surmounted by merions, 
Bails of this type were commonly built around stupas 
in India proper mid very highly decorated, as those will 
remember wrho have seen the beautiful rails of Amara- 
vaii, but In Gandhara they have been rarely found save 
as a decorative motif. Gf. Nos. 17S0, 1784, 179D. Nos. 
45, 46 and 47 are good examples of the Assyrian honey- 
fluckle. This, although obviously of forei^ origin, was 
a very early importation into India, and is accordingly 
included among archaic elements, although not itself 
indigenous. The idea of decorating windows, balconies 
and small arches with figures of parrots as seen in Nos. 
37 and 49 is also very ancient. Fragment No. 56 shows 
an exceedingly coninton decorative deduce, kneeling fig^es 
nnder ogee arches separated by pilasters of Peraepoiitan 
typo, where the capital is formed by animals leclimng 
back to back and supporting the architrave. The ele- 
phants in Oase 3, Nos. 79, SO and 81, represented as 
Lieeling, with upraised tmnks, were placed ori^ially 
in the same way as the lionS' heads described in Case 
A good idea of the ornamental efltect of this device can 
be gathered from the plastei: cast of the little stupa frieise 
in Case A, but here the elephants are portrayed picking 
up sheaves of grain and not with uplifted trunlvs, No, 
97 is an inferior example of a fell blown lotus frieze, of 
which many beautiful specimens have been found else¬ 
where. The archaic bead and reel motif occurs on frag¬ 
ment No. lOG, the stone being otherwise unadorned. 
No. 107 is a small piece of one of those stone limbrellas 
which were placed, one above another, over the dome 
of a stupa to form the hti- For stupas simnounted by 
umbrellas see Nos. 672 M, 1554, 1846, 1852. 
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vase 4.-- Of all the new additions to Indian art due 
to the Graeco-Buddhist artiste the^most important ia 
the figiiTG of the Buddha himself, No. 121, and closely 
connected arc the representations of the various Bod- 
hisattvas. two of which are included in this case in order 
to emphasize the fact, that their appearance in Indian 
art is due to the school of Gandhara. A definitely foreign 
motif is seen in No. 109, which shows a very graceful 
Bcji'oll of vino loaves ^vitrii bunches of grapes,^ Although 
at least oeo ocourrence of a bunch of grapes is known ia 
archaic Indian sculpture, the yiae itself is not indigenous 
to India, nor can its use as a scroll or border bo traced 
in older Indian art. No, 111 shows a niodihion cornice 
similar to those in Case 1, but here both the tnodillioiis 
ihemselves and their little Corinthian capitals are of Heiie- 
nistio origin. The winged marine monstei of N o, 112 is 
also boriow^ed fro" Greek ait, as is the device of little 
Erotes carrying Jmg garland shown in fragment No. 
115. The elaborate stone No. Ud, shows an arrange- 
iDont of oonoeiitric arches with decorated lunulate inter¬ 
spaces, which is itself of purely Indian origin, although 
tho decorative figures are largely foreign.^ Thus the 
laieeling Tritons in the spandrels are essentially Greek, 
both in their origin and their application to such a 
though their adoration of tho Buddha is an interesting 
illustration of how the Gandhara sculptors harmomzed 
these foreign elements with their own concieptions. No, 
117, showing the Buddhist rail, is of course as archaic 
as No. 66 mentioned in Case No, 2, but the narrow border 
of acanthus leaves preserved in this specimen is a new^ 
motif and hence included in this division. The ob%dously 
Greek origin of the Corinthian pilasters. Nos, 124 and 
125, need hardly be emphasised. 


Table Case B.— The majority of the miscellaneous 
sculptures in this case are not of the Gaiidh6.ra School 
but of later date, la 429 M we see the Buddha on a 
lotus throne with a long stalked lotus on either side, 
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that on the left supporting a small Yajrapani, the one 
on the right bearing a haloed worshipping figure. Al¬ 
though this was found by excavation in Peshawar, the 
material, style and teclmique proclaim it an importa- 


Of particular interest is the Cfandhara sculpture 427 
M, tlie Buddha between two Bodhisattvas. That these 
are not intended for Brahma and India is plain as these 
two deities appear above the right and left shoulder respect¬ 
ively of the Buddha figure. Indra’s characteristic head¬ 
dress is noteworthy as is also his thuncler-boh: (vajra). 
The Bodhisattva to the right is apparently Maitreya and 
the one to the left, if not then designated Avalokite^- 
vara, is at least the figure destined to become so later. 
Before the Buddha’s throne is an adoring donor. An¬ 
other Gamlhara sevdpture, No. 1042, shows in two panels 
the Subjugation of the Elephant and the Visit of India. 
A Tibetan BodhiaalTtva with ^akii, 642 M, shows only too 
plainly how far Buddhism in Tibet has wandered from 
that of Gandhara. . 

Two small steatite sculptures in the style of the Ma¬ 
thura School, a standing Buddha, 438 M, and a relief, 437 
M, depicting the Offering of the Four Bowls and the 
MahapariHirvSna are of interest on account of the con¬ 
trast with then: Gaiidhara prototypes and as evidence 
of the movement, in early times, of cult and art objects 
over considerable distances. With these may be com¬ 
pared the two somewhat similar little figure.^,'689 M and 
690 M. Metal images, like the Bodhisattva 663 M, said 
to have been found in the Ghurband Valley above Sw'at, 
are rare in the Peshawar Museum. The purpose of such 
plaques as 113 M exhibiting a couple in amorous dalli¬ 
ance is uncertain but they are frequently recovered in 
excavations. Cf. 716 M. The subjects carved thereon 
are usually secular. In 976 M W'e have a very rare re¬ 
presentation of the enshrouding of the Buddha (Introd. 
39). 
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^' 5.—The Bignificance of most of the scenes she 
vin.titfe case will be clear from a reference to the brief 
sketch of the Buddha’s life given in the Introduction 
and the detailed legends. 

The first fortr reliefs, Nos, 127-1 SO, depict the four chief 
events in the Buddha’s life, namely his Birth, No. 137 
(Introd. 6), his Temptation, representing the Bnlightcn- 
ment, No. 12S (Introd. 16), his First Sermon, No. 129 
(Introd. 22), and his Death, the Mahaparinirvana, No. 

130 (Introd. 39), The symbolism on the front of the 
Buddha’s seat in No. 129 is interesting, refjresenting as 
it does the Wheel of the Law borne upon a trisiila,^ which 
probably typifies the Three Jewels of the Buddhist world, 
to wit the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Monastic Order. 
The reclining deer on either side intlicate that the scene 
is laid in the Deer Park at Sarnath near Benares. No. 

131 represents the Horoscope of Asita (Introd. 7), the 
Hishi holding the infant Buddha on his lap being seated 
at the spectator’s left. The fragmentary scene to the 
left deals with the adolescence of Siddhartha and includes 
the Writing Lesson (Introd, 8) and riding upon a ram. 
Gf. No. 161. 

Of the three scenes in No. 133 only the centre one, 
Makandika offering his daughter to the Buddha, has yet 
been ideutifietl (Introd. 33). No. 134; represents the 
Departure from Kapilavaatu, when the young prince 
abandoned his home to seek the way of salvation (Introd. 
13). Two of the three scenes on No. 135 are imknown 
but the one to the right is the Dipaiikara-Jataka (Introd. 
1). No. 136 is a fragment from the legend of Ks^yapa. 
This scene, amusingly drawn, shows the young Brahmans 
mounting on ladders, to estin^sh the supposed con¬ 
flagration with jars of water (Ihtrod. 23). No. 138 re¬ 
presents Queen Maya’s dream typifying the conception 
of the Bodhisattva, who is shown under the form of an 


1 Of. Fonthor, ArU PI I. wbore this ig ooH&idorefi 

^ tko taimne or symbol dertotinH the zodiacal Taimifl (tho BuD) 

whioi pr<>oided over the Nativity of the BooliIflatWft (Siddharthft), 
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efeMnt (Intrort. 4). No. 142 is the slaying of the 
ptont by the Buddha’s wicked ooiiain Devadatta (introd. 
10). The Wrestling Match, one of the contests arranged 
in connection with SiddhE,rtha’a betrothal to Yasodhai'a 
is represented by fragment No. 143 (Introd. 9). Of the 
four scenes on No. 146, the two on the left are identi¬ 
fiable, namely the Ofiering of the Handful of Dust (In- 
trod. 27) and the subjugation by the Buddha of the furious 
elephant wMch Devadatta launched against him (Introd, 
37), 


Case 6.- The majority of the reliefs in this base are 
fragments of false niches which were built out on the 
dome of a stupa. The form of the complete niche is 
that of the silhouette of a double-domed chapel, or the 
same drawn in section, giving the trefoil aicL; The 
decoration, as can be seen from those fragments, con¬ 
sisted usually of a scries of legendaiy scenes arranged 
vertically in the centre, with panels of smaller abbre¬ 
viated legendary soones at the sides, But the very 
curwiled form of the latter makes it often impossible 
to say to what legend the scene has reference. Thus 
of such small scenes in this case only the second one on 
fragment No. 1.50 can be identified tentatively as having 
reference to the child’s Ofiering of the Handful of Dust 
(Introd. 27). But the presentation of the snake to Kas- 
yapa is depicted in abbreviated form in the lowest panel 
of No. 149 and again in the third panel of No. 146, where 
the left hand of the Buddha is now lost (Introd. 23). 
The female with mirror iu her right hand and parrot on 
the left wrist seen on the left of No. 146 is worthy_ of 
attention, No, 161 is another representation of the First 
Writing Lesson of the child Siddhflrtha (Introd. 8) and 
the badly damaged fragment No. 154, which originally 
formed the central portion of a false nicho, shows scenes 
depicting the voluptuous life of the young prince in his 
palace, his abandonment of the same and his departure 
ftom liis home in Kapilavastu, in other words, the cycle 
of the Great Renunciation (Introd. 13). But the most 
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;'-^uable and interesting scnlpture in this case is 
■ 152''depicting the attempted escape, from the convent, of 
Nanda, Buddha’s half brother, whom he had converted 
inalffte lui (Introd. 24). Nanda’s futile attempt to hide 
behuid the tree which rises from the ground, disclosing 
him to the Buddha is amusingly rendered. The frag¬ 
ment No. 153, actually part of No. 162, depicts the 
Buddha in the air. Not only are his feet clear of the 
ground but that he is high in the sky is certain from the 
fact that he is level with the Sun God, n'ho, on a small 
raised medalhon, is shown seated in a biga. 

Case 7. —This section of the Sahribahlol collection 
contains those sculptures which are neither single Buddha 
nor Bodhisattva figures and yet are cormected with the 
cult of Buddhism rather than vsdth the story of the Tea¬ 
cher’s life. Thus Nos. 162-167 are portions of a frieze 
depicting (1) the worahip of the Buddha's turban, No. 

163, (2) the cult of the Belies, No. 166, uud (3) the cult 
of the Bowl, No. 171-A. The elaborate and ornamental 
nature of the turban shown on fragment No. 163 is ex- 
pliiined by the fact that it represents the headdress of 
the prince Siddhartha, which was snatched np> to heaven 
by the gods as recounted in the Introduction (14). It 
should be noticed that the Persepolitan pilasters and 
the ogee arches in all these sculptures aro archaic ele¬ 
ments, familiar iu Indian art long before the rise of the 
Gandhara school. More interesting than these friezes, i 

how'cver, are sculptures Nos, 158 and 171, each represent- | 

ing a seated Buddha figiue with a Bodhisattva standing i 

on either side, apparently representations of the Miracle : 

of Sravasti (Introd. 32). In both Nos. 168 and 171 the f 

presence of Indra and BrahmS behind the left and right ' 

shoulders of the Buddha respectively should be noted, , ff 

Indi’a being characterized by the thunderbolt and the i 

high flat headdress, Brahma by his long hair. 

On the base of No. 163 are tlnee scenes, to right an ,, 

abbreviated representation of the story of Ahguliniala ■! 
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d. 30), to left the SubjugatioTi of the JTilga Apalala 
(fatroci 29) and in the centre a seated Buddha witfi two 
adoring figures on either side. 


It was for a long time believed that the theory of the 
Bodhisivttvas originated very late in the history of Bud- 
dhisin^ and it seemed at first doul>tfiil whether they 
could be traced at ali in so early a school of Buddhist 
art as that of Gandliara, But such sculptures iis the two 
under discussion prove that Bodhisattvas were kiiov\m 
to the artists of Gandhara, and the more these sculptures 
are studied, the more probable it appears tliat the theory 
had already advanced very far even in those early centuries. 
The Bodhisattva figures thus furnish the student with 
ejstremely interesting and valuable material, for among 
the many problems coimefted with the Gandhara school 
few are more iniportant than a correct differentiation 
and determination of the Bodhiaattva types. In later 
Buddhist aHj in Tibet, Japan etc,, the various Bodhi' 
aattvas axe distinguished one from another by attributes, 
but in the earlier school of Gandhara these are not always 
conatant. In sculpture No. 171, however, the standing 
figure on the proper left of the Buddha holds a flask in 
his left hand, while the one on the right holds in hia up¬ 
raised right hand a lotus flower now' damaged* In later 
art these are the attributes of Mateeya and Avaloldtel- 
vara respectively, and it is safe to assume, therefore, 
that these are the Bodhisattvas depicted here as well 
as in the precisely similar sculpture No* IfiS* It is of 
interest to note that in both cases AyaloldteSvara wears 
a high headdress while Maitreya lias merely an elaborate 
coiffure. Tliis distinction m of importance when con¬ 
sidering the sculptures in the next section. 


Cases 8-9,— These cases contain only fragoients of 
single Bodliiaattva figures. The peculiar coiffure notice¬ 
able in No* 184 seems to indicate that the figure represents 
Maitreya, The absence of the ^flask here is immaterial 
for this is ati attribute especially of the standing figure, 




I 
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axe regularly sliowi in this positiun. Tim iinpurtance 
of the headdress is thus made evident; indeed is special¬ 
ly fiinphaeized in one of the later Buddhist texts, and 
from the analogy of Nos. 158 and 184 it seems probable 
Maitreya is also represented hj Nos. 175, 180 and ISL 
The hand No. 185 is marked by the alabastron or tmgaent 
flask as belonging to some Maitreya figure. SiniUarly, 
fragments Nos. 172, 182 and 183 appear to be hands from 
figures of Avaloldteivara, on the analog)^ of the left 
hand of the figure of this Bodhisattva in No. ,158. As 
was noticed in connection udth this figure and the one 
in No. 171, Avalokitesvara is depicted as wearing a 
high headdress. These sculptures are too small to permit 
of much detail, but in general the headdress resembles 
those in fragments Nos. 170, 179, 188 and 200, Ph 4 (a). 
These all show as a, common feature a circular disc with 
a tapering tenon. Its purpose m explained by the eniall 
sculptured medallion No, 221 in Case 11, which is mortised 
to receive such a tenon. Cf. Nos. 1099, 1137. The fact, 
furthermore, that tliasc medanions show a seated Buddha 
with his hands in the attitude of meditation or dkyam^ 
confirms the proposed identification of tliese Bodhisatt- 
vas with Avalokite^vara, for in later art he regularly 
wears in his headdress a small seated Dhyani-Euddha 
Araitabha* This would make it appear, thereforo, that 
this tinjr Buddha is a representation of Amitribha. But 
this divinity has hitherto been supposed to be a com¬ 
paratively recent addition to the pantheon, and his 
occurrence at so early a stage of Buddhism is not yet 
established. The two Bodhisattvas Avalokittlsvara and 
Maitreya and the Eodlnsatfcva Siddhartha, No. 1789, 
PI. 1, are the only ones yet identified with certainty in 
Gandhara.^ But the little head No. 192 in Case 9 has 
so distinctive a pose and so individual a headdress, that 
it seems probable that some other particular Bodhisaitva 

^ Uulessr wo IdoBtiftlio sm^JI UotiiJWilltVft m No. 2S0 with MHiSjuiri 
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is intended; and the striking Bimilarity between, this 
and the one numbered 950 in the Taklit-i-Bahl collection 
(Case 39) is strong confirmation- of this hypothesis. _ But 
in our present iterance of the emblems and attributes 
associated with this type, no complete figure haying yet 
been found, it is impossible to determine its identity. 
Of the other fragments in Case 9 the only one calling for 
mention is the large and shapely hand, No. 190, with 
the so-called webbing between the fingers. That thri 
is the hand of a Bodhlsattva, and not of a Buddha, is 
shown by the bracelet; the Buddha himself, being a 
monk, wears no jewels. 

Cases As Buddhism developed, the theory 

of the existence of Buddlias in post agen of the world and 
others still to come advanced along with the doctrine of 
the various Bodhisattvas. But for a number of reasons 
the historical Gautama has at all times towered far above 
the other Buddhas, so that, especially in the ca,se _ of 
early art, there is hardly any question of differentiating 
Buddha images. They can all he identified with Gautama 
with reasonable oeitainty, except where there are peculiar 
reasons for supposing that some other Buddha is intend¬ 
ed.' That the eight Buddhas were known to the artists 
of Gandharu is proved by such seulpturos as the one 
pictured by Griinwcdol on page 130 of his “ Bxrddhist 
Art in India”,® but there is absolutely no evidence 
to show that the worship of any of these as individuals 
had advanced sufficiently in the Gan,dhara period to 
warrant separate images. It is not strange, therefore, 
that there should be a certain similarity betw'een them, 
since they all represent the one great Teacher. Bnt 
tliis similarity never extends to identity, and the careful 
oljservsr will notice a very pronounced variety among 
the sculptures oven in this Museum, Thus, to mention 

* Cf, tUfl reiairlts above (Case* 8-0) oonoetaing the fignro ou tiio mtulallion 
No. 221. autl also the Dipankaia-iJataiiB {Introtl* 1). 

< C/e alfio pp* l&i ftna 188. 




only, sometimes the figure is moustached {cf. 
N’oa. 223, 232,233, etc.); sometimes it is clean shaven as 
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in No. 212; sometimes the right shoulder is bare as 
Nos. 220, 227 and 234; or it may he draped as Nos. 208 
and 210, The hair may be naturalisticaily represented 
waved and brushed back from the forehead, which is 
supposed to be the original Hellenistic tmatment (f/. 
Nos. 212, 226, 227, etc.), or it may be arranged sche¬ 
matically in little curls as in figures Nos. 210 and 234; 
the latter arrangement being more in beeping with the 
canon, where this peculiarity of the Buddha is mention¬ 
ed. A.*! for the subtleties of facial modelling and ex¬ 
pression, the variety is infinite. CJ. Nos, 207,^ 209, 226 
and 233 in the Sahribahlol collection. Between such 
extreme periods as are represented by heads Nos. 207 
and 226 on the one hand and Nos. 398, 403, 1440 on the 
other, still greater divergences can be noticed. Ind^d. 
the more the figures are studied in detail, the more notice¬ 
able are the differences, while that which is common to 
all tends to fade into relative insignificance.® 

Of the fragments in the Sahribahlol collection in 
particular, little remains to be said. The begfpng bowl 
in the hand of the graceful figure No. 208 is interesting 
as showing the grooving along the edge explained in the 
Introduction. No. 210 is not a simple Buddha image 
but from a K5.^yapa scene such as Nos. 1376,1677 (Introd. 
23). The " webbing ” between the fingers is again notice¬ 
able in the case of the damaged hand No. 211, while the 
nnusua! similarity between the heads Nos, 212 and 233 
makes one wonder if they are by the same artist. The 
two arms numbered 213 and 214, it will be noticed, are 
not broken from their statues, but are separately carved 
pieces ori^ally added to the figures as a whole. No.. 
227 is quite uninjured save for the right knee, and_ is 
one of the beat pieces in the collection. The colouring 


‘ Now in tbe Oontml Hall. 
» Cf, p, 6! 
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flyout the eyes is interesting as an indicatioB of the weJl- 
known fact that in ancient times these ecnlptures, like 
those of Greece, were vivified and animated by painting 
and gilding,^ One can well imagine what a wonderful 
difference it must have made, when they were all res¬ 
plendent with gold and coionr, with their haloes marked 
out in a series of radiating rays of gold on a back-ground 
of brilliant red, like the little fragment 108M in Table* 
Case A. Their early worshippers would scarcely recognize 
them in their present somhre garb. 

Case 18.“- The sculptures in Case 12 are a miscellane¬ 
ous and unclassified collection presented to the Museimi 
by Major 0. B. ’Rawlinson, C.T.E. The findspots of the 
several pieces are imknowD., but the fragments are in¬ 
teresting and valuable for their own sake. Thus the 
well sculptured fragmetit Fo* 247, representiiig the Dl- 
pankara-Jataka (Introd. 1) is an. excellent illustration 
of the artistic method of the older, indigenous school of 
Indian art. The various acts in the drama are all shown 
simiiltanemisly as parts of one composition, the s^une 
figures being repeated as often as necessary to carry the 
action forward. Gandhara art, itself, rarely represen^ts 
consecutive scenes in this w^ay, more frequently depict¬ 
ing the various episodes of a story in a series of separate 
panels arranged in chronological sequence from right to 
left. But in the older flchool these combined composi¬ 
tions are frequent and it is probable that the retention 
of this method in the portrayal of this particular scene 
is due to some distinct tradition, Jataka scenes are 
much commoner in the older school than in Gandhara, 
and the representation of the Dipaiikara legend may 
have become fftereotyped hofore that sclioo] arose. An¬ 
other peculiarly mteresting, and it is believed unique 
composition, is that of fragment No. 2fil, representing 
the dream of Queen Maya, the mother of Gautama. No 

^ SoBg-ytm ((!, 520 A.D.) mtintions beautiful im^ea ivt tia ** <iovot* 

ed Tvitfe gold etifficjOTit to JaxzIo Lbe <7/. 108 M in Tffcblo Case A PiS 

fcr(a)^ in ^flblo CiXBO M, 




other baS’ielief of this scene shows the Cj^ueen with her 
bacli to the spectator^ but that this was nocesaaiy, once 
her head was placed to the left, has been explained^ in 
the Introduction. The chronological sequence miming 
regularly from right to left helps very often to determine 
the meaning of a fragment* Thus the scene to the left 
^ of the queen's dream should represent some incident 
subsequent to the dream itself. We see the royal couple 
seated side by side, turned toward a figure on the left 
now lost; so that, in view of the position of the scene, 
we can, despite its fragmentary condition, identify it 
with entire confidencG m tlie Interpretation of the Dream 
(Introd, 5), The fragment No, 250 is from the left of a 
rehof depicting the Alaniage of the Bodhiaattva and 
shows Yasodhara with tram upheld by an attendant 
about to circumambulate the sacred fire, Cf. Nos- 701 
M, 1905. The last scene to the left represented the Life 
in the Palace (Introd. 13), No. 259 where the Buddha 
and his attendants stand on lotus flowers is probably the 
invitation of Srigupfca (Introd. 34), The little seated 
Buddha in No, 2tf0, on a background of acanthus leaves, 
is a fragment of a large Corinthian capital, as can be seen 
from No, 326, But perhaps the most valuable sculpture 
in the case i$ the remarkable head No. 26B, Portraiture 
is extremely rare in Gaiidhara, but it seems probable 
that we liave here porferaitiuie of considerable strength 
and power. The incipient krobidos on the top of the head, 
however, is difficult to explain, C/ Nos, 1768, 1770. 

Case 13, — This case contains a miscellaneous colieo- 
tion presented by Mr. Pipun, and others. No, 

209, a fragment f [■t>tn a sculpture representmg the Miracle 
of iSravaati was given by the late Sii“ Harold Deane, 
K.C.S,I., and shows an unusually animated Niiga figure 
rising a mi corps ixom out of the water. The flowers, 
No. 274, from some large composition are worthy of 
notice. No, 289 received from Mr, Wilson Johnston, 
is of special interest, being one of the few msoribed 
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in the Museum.* The inscription, in the 


Kharoshthi character, reads from right to left and is 
damaged at either end but apparently refers to the gift 
of a Buddha imago by one Sadhakamifcra. The language 
of the inscription is a local form of Prakrit. 

Case 14. —The seven cases 14 to 20 contain the vaht- 



same principles as the Sahribahlol collection being divid¬ 
ed into groups according to the nature of the scuiptuieB. 
Case 14 contains those fragments which illiistrate chiefly 
archaic elements in the ait of (landhara, whether truly 
indigenous or of earlier importation- Among the latter 
are the Feisopohtan pilasters with aninial capitals on 
fragment No. S09, and the remarkable seated flgnre 
No. 322, which was evidently winged. Figures of this 
general type are called generically " Atlantes ” in Gun- 
dhara art, from their having been used to support columns 
or cornices. Their application to this use was current 
in the oldest known school of Indian ait, and therefore 
the present sculpture has been included in this section. 
But it must be acknowledged that it is one of the most 
distinctly non-Indian images in the Museum, and it 
might perhaps have been included with equal propriety 
among tlie newer foreign elements in Case 15. The 
ejrtraordinory way in which the hah and beard are re¬ 
presented, in a kind of corkscrew curls, the floral wreath 
about the head, and the singularly deep setthig of the 
eye, are all notewoithy features. Indeed, so far as the 
treatment of the eye is concerned, this iiguro will com¬ 
pare favourably with any other in the Museum. Not 
only arc the eyes more naturally sunken than in most 
cas^ with the muscles of the eyebrows well advanced 
over them, but the artist has even succeeded in represent¬ 
ing a distant, dreamy gaze by his treatment of the upper 
lids, all showing a grasp of the principles of plastic art 


t Tkm we N(W. 280. SIT, 601,026, im. 
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^wOiaHerably in advance of what is nsiiaUy met wit 
' school; mid, be it added, hardly in keeping with 

the anatomical defects of the soolpture. One of the 
weakest points in Gandliara art is illustrated by frag- 
ments Nob. 305 and 319 which are portions of an elephant 
frieze. Almost every other object in this school is drawn 
with greater iidehty to nature, but the elephant, possibly 
because of its rarity in this part of India, ia almost al¬ 
ways as misshapen as the elephant of a Noah^s Ark* 
x\n example of the opposite extreme, of minute and care¬ 
ful observation and accurate delineation, is afforded by 
the plants represented m sculpture No. 1151, the bauhmia 
foliage exhibiting great fidelity to nature- 


Case 15. — Of the sculptures in this section, illustrat¬ 
ing foreign elementa in Grandhaia art, there is little to 
mji since almost all represented here have already been 
met with in the Sahiibahloi collection. It m hardly 
nec^sa^ry to call attention to the large and beautiful 
sculpture in the centre of the case, No. 33<5. In the 
main principles of its composition it resembles No. 116, 
already discussed; but m excellence of execution and 
perfection of preservation, the present stone is greatly 
superior. The legend represented in the largest and 
lowest of the central scenes, namely the Submission 
and Convei'sion of the Naga Apalala, k given in the 
Introduction 29, c/. 2B L, PL 5 (a). No. 330 is interesting 
as having apparently formed part of a frieze of winged 
splmixes; but it is too badly danmged to permit of 
acemate judgment. Fragment No. 331 m believed to be 
unique. It is manifestly a winged angel wearing the 
long himation and the shorter khiton of the Greeks, and 
represented as blowing a long trumpet. In other woids, 
it appears to he an jUtogethei orthodox Christian angel, 
so much so tliat it sceiiia staitingly out of place ainidst 
such purely Buddhist surroundings, though it should be 
borne in mind that it is not more essentially Greek than 
everything else in this base. After all, the diSereucea 
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it and the winged spirits hovering above 
Buddha’s head in No. 374, for esample, are not very 
great; for the nudity of the latter is ^uite as distinctively 
Greek in origin as the costume of this draped angel. As 
in the case of the little figui’e among the foliage of the 
capital in fragment No. 826, its presence here and in 
later European art can only be due to their both having 
sprung in part from a common source, probably to be 
sought for in the little known art of Asia Minor, which 
Sti'zygowsla has shown to be the (source of many motifs 
hitherto supposed to be of .Roman origin. 

Case 16.— The legendary scenes in this case are of 
greater interest than the fi'agments in the two preceding 
sections, but unfortunately all have not yet been identi¬ 
fied. AjD.ong those already met with are the Queen’s 
Dream, No. 330 (Inttod. 4), the Birth, No. 359 (Tutrod. 
6), the Shrst Writing Lesson, No. 347, which has an added 
interest in that the writing board shows a few Kha- 
roshthi characters supposed to have been written by the 
infant genius (Introd, 8). No. 346 seems to depict Sid- 
dliartha’s departure from his home in Kapiiavastu (In- 
trod. 13) but certain of the features winch usually dis¬ 
tinguish that scene are hem wanting. There is, how¬ 
ever, no doubt, that No. 343 is from the left of a relief 
depicting this scene and we see Mara on the right with 
his army in the upper part of the relief while the dis¬ 
consolate City Goddess, JwigarodeDoin, of Kapiiavastu is 
easily recognizable in the female witik crenellated crown 
on the extreme left. Cf. No. 672. The farewell of the 
prince’s horse Kanthaka at the moment when the Bodhi- 
sattva dismounted after his flight from Kapiiavastu is 
seen in No. 354, the figure to the extreme right being 
the grief-stricken groom Chandaka (Introd. 13). The 
Temptation (Introd, 19) is rather sketchily represented 
by No. 365 and with more detail in No. 352. No. 363 
is a unique relief depicting with noticeable restraint the 
Temptation of Lust by Mfira and his three daughters 
(Intaod. 19). Fragment No, 349 represents the First 
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_at Benares (Introd. 22) and No. 344, the 

of the Handful of Dust (Introd. 27). No. 357 shows the 
BuddLa and his monks as guests in the house of some 
wealthy female who is about to make a donation as is 
indicated by the water pot held before her. 

Case 17. —Of the devotional sculptures in this case 
the only one calling for special mention is' No. 374, the 
fragnieiit of u representation of the Miracle of Sriyasti 
ou an tnmsually large scale (Introd. 32). The deni^^eJlS 
of the watery world and the deeply cut mass of the divtno 
flowers over tho head of the Buddha are the most interest¬ 
ing features of this sculpture. Of. Nos* 158, 171, 1553, 
1551. 

Case 18..~The sculptures here call for no particular 
notice, though attention may be drawn to the well 
executed group No. 375, showing a central Buddha with 
a smaller Bodlusattva on either side. Tins attempt to 
emphaske the superior import-ance of a given figure by 
representing it physically larger than its surroundings 
is a device familiar to early art in various parts of the 
world but as tho art. of Gandhaia is hi no sense piindtive 
are we to see in this a case of artistic regression Bo 
that as it may wa notice in our sculptures an increasmg 
tendency to exaggerate the ske of the principal figure 
lintil finally the figure of the protagonist becomes as it 
r .wore an independent image* C/. Nosi 1577, 1730, PL 1* 
No. 380 again shows the City Goddess of Kapilavastu 
and No. 384 a double-domed chapel of which i^ructural 
examples still exist at TalAtd-Baht. 

Case 19*—The Bodhisattva images in the Pipon Col¬ 
lection are remarkable for their manifestly late date, as 
mdicated by their comparative decadence* No, 393, 
wMoh may perhaps be a Maitreya, is a good example 
' of what Professor Grunwedel calls the Indischer Typus ”, 

' into which tho Greek art of Gandhara degenerated* This 

^ It niuflt not Ijo Sofgottou* howovcjf, that tbo elatofo d£ tho Buddha wae, 
in (vuy boliovod to T>o df:>abk that of aa oiiiiiiMy man* 
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a tiansitional form between ' the original 
and essentially foreign ideal of this school and the later 
idealised type of Indian art upon whose excellenoiea 
certain critics so insist. But that either figure No. Sp 
or 398 marks a step forward in the representation of the 
divine, as compared with tlie older figures in Gandhara, 
•is a theory which it would seem dillicult to niaintaiu. 

Case SO.— The Buddha figures m the Pipon Collection 
are also unusually late and particularly interesting for 
this reason, the extraordinary figure No. 4(>3_ being one 
of the moat marked instances of degeneration in the 
Museum. Cf. No. 1440. The drapery has alinoat ceased 
to have meaning, wliile the face itself is ludicrous, the 
wide open eyes with their bulging pupils giving the figure 
an expression of frightened surprise, far removed from 
the meditative, almost divine quietism of the best pieces. 
Another type of deoadeaoe is that shown in No. 407, 
whioh, however, is not wfithout its own merits, and is 
probably much older than No, 403. The total effect, 
aided by the canonical treatment of the hair, is cuiiously 
that of a negro head, Tire same is true, in much li^er 
degree, of the large mask No. 402, but perhaps this is 
due in a great measure to the damaged condition of the 
nose. 

Case 21.— The sculptures in this and the two following 
oases were purchased locally ui 1903 and include a number 
of most admirable pieces, The very deeply and clearly 
cut fragments Nos. 420, 421, 422 and 424 representing 
for the most part Brahman ascetics, arc particularly fine, 
but the legends they recount have unfortunately not yet 
been identified. No. 428 represents the Submission of 
the Naga Apalala (Introd. 29), tlie Naga and his spouse 
being the two figures with the snake-hoods, seen rising 
from the tank at the spectator’s left. No. 433 is another 
relief of the Offering of the Handful of Dust (Introd. 37) 
and No. 439 an admirably clear example of tlie Dlpaii- 
kura Jataka (Introd. 1). The miraculous suspension 
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ef-^lie lotuses about Dlpankaxa^e lien and the su^ 
sequent adoration by the youth from his elevation m 
the air are quite distinct here, whereas they are lost in 
the example of this subject in No* 247* 

Case 22* —Perhops the moat interesting relief in this 
case is No* 457 showing the young Prince Siddhartha's 
life in the Palace of Kapilavastu (introd* IJi)* The scene 
is here placed on the right, indicating its precedence in 
time to the scene on the lefti the Great denunciation, 
where the yahbas supporting the feet of the horse are 
especially clear, Sculptuxe No. 453 depicts the First 
Sermon (Introd* 22), the scene to the right being the 
meeting with the Naga Kalika* No, 449 shows the 
worship of the Kelics of Buddha subsequent to his crenia- 
tion {Introd* 42), 

Case 23.— The Cremation itself is represented by the 
small fragment No. 484 which k here followed on the left 
by the Uktribiition of the Rehes (intro d. 40, 41}* In 
the latter scene the figure seated behind the table is the 
Brahman Drona* No, 471 is apparently the story of the 
demon Atavika, who having just been converted by the 
JBuddha abstains from devouring the child and presents 
him to the Buddha (Introd, 26). But the most important 
fragment in this case is No. 463, which is purt of the edge 
of one of the umbrella discs forming the so-called hti^' 
above a stiipa, the interest being due to the two heads 
which appear to show portraiture superior to even that 
of the remarkable head in the Itawlinson Cotlectioo, 
Case 24,— The sculptures in this case are from a 
variety of sources * The two excellent Buddha figures 
No, 489 and No- 490, together with the more debased type 
No* 488 and the admiinbie standing image of Maitreya 
BodliLsattva No. 493, were found by a peasant in ine 
Swabi Tahsii and purchased by Government, The m- 
teresting winged Atlas No. 496 was recovered at Jamab 
garhi, as also the well preserved little group No, 497, 
Tlik represents Ganida, the king of the Birds, Bnatching 
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Up a snake deity or Naga by the snakedike projection 
at the shoulder. This serpent^like portion m biought 
round the right of the Gamda s head and caught in ita 
beak. The particular interest of the group, howevci:, 
is due to the theory supported by FiofeBaor Griinwedel ^ 
that at the back of such representations of Gaiuda and the 
N%a3 or Nagjs lay a memory of the famous group by 
Leochares repiesenting the eagle of Zeus Bnatching up 
Ganymede to be the cup-bearer of the gods; and the 
general similarity in composition is certainly striking* 
Bat, if the rape of Ganymede really does lie behind these 
sciiiptnres, they well illustrate the process of Indianizu- 
tion to which euch Greek motifs wei-e subjected in Gtm- 
dhara, and show how these exotic forms were adapted 
locally to the cult and service of the Indian faith. Sculp¬ 
tures htos. 491, 493, 494, 498, 499, 509 and 502 were 
reco vered at Itustam by Mr, J* 6, Hennessy and presented 
by him to the Museum, The peculiar gxeemicss of the 
stone is noticeable, Fragment hTo* 499 is a particularly 
striking piece, and really a very clever bit of coinpoaition* 
It represents, in aH, seven Nagas or Nagis, it is difficult 
to tell which, all distinguished by serpents* hoods, and ail 
bearing what seem to be umbrellas. Those at the bottom 
of the group rise, as usual, only half out of the water in 
wMoh they were supposed to dwell. This, itself, is a 
common characteristic of suuh ligureB. 0/, No* 269. 
But that a precisely similar concealment for the boffies of 
those above should have been olfefrted by the judicious 
utilization of the umbrefla motif, whose introduction 
may be due to the legend which the whole was meant to 
portray, is very striking, and rofiects considerable credit 
on the artist's ingenuity. The small inscribed fragment 
No, 501 was purchased from a peasant at Jamalgarhi, 
The inscription, which is in cursive Kharoshthi, is incom¬ 
plete but states that the mage was a gift in honoui' of aU 
beings ”* Soulptui'e No, 503, the Miracle of Sravasti show- 
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'intf 'a central Bnddim figiire with a Bodhisattva on eitliei 
aiae, and presented by J. A. 0. Fitzpatrick, Esq., I.C.S., 
is remarkable for depicting Avaloldbesvara on the left of 
the Buddha in the place of honour usually reserved for 
Maitreya, hero standing on the proper right. That the 
sculpture is decadent and kte is perfectly obnous, and 
together with No, 848, might seem to suggest that, even 
within the limits of Gandhara, the cult of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva underwent a long course of development, long 
enough to admit of AvalokiteSvara coming to precede 
the older Maitreya in popular estimation were not the two 
Bodhisattvas found in the same positions in Nos. 1727 
and 1729, the latter of which betrays no evidence of a 
late date. Tn all probabOiiy these variations are due to 
the forgetfulness of the sculptors or to a recognition of 
the equality of Maitreya and AvnlokiteSvara. Similar 
interchanges of position in the case of India and Brahmh 
are not unknown. 

Cases S5>09. —The excavations at Charsada and Raj- 
jar carried out by Sir John Marshall, Pircetor General of 
ArohteaJogy, and Dr. Vogel, in 1903, are described -in the 
Annual Report of the Aichseological Survey, 1902-03, and 
reference may be made to that publication for a detailed 
account of the sculptures and other antiquities then 
recovered. ^J’ho sculptural fragments in Cjises 25-28 are 
from the site known as Palaiii Dheii, and those in Case 29 
from Ghaz Dheri, both near Rajjar, just beyond Char- 
sada. But the majority of the fragments show elements 
and motif,s already met with, and special reference need be 
made only to the very beautifully sculptured legendarj' 
scene No. 508 in Case 20, to the interesting fragment of 
the Great Renunciation, No. 672, where the disconsolate 
goddess of the city, the nmfam-devaM, is particularly well 
drawn (Introd. 13}, and to the reniiirkable atone No. 602, 
in Case 27, showing an empty seat or throne with a wor¬ 
shipping haloed figure at either side. In the older school 
of Indian art*, where the figure of the Buddha is never 
represented, such an empty seat with or without some 
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aaered symbol wotilrl be the oanal metliocl of indicating 
tho divine presence, bnt in the art of Ganillara no such 
symboKc portrayal is kno™. Fragment No.'602, there¬ 
fore, is either a unique survival of the archaic school, 
or what seems more probable, the stone throne for a now 
missing Bndfliia figure Such as No. 1760 or for an image 
of gold or silver. No, 626, in Case 27 bears a fragmen¬ 
tary Eharoshthi inscription from which it appears that 
the lost imago was the gift of a person whose name is 
unfortunately obliterated. In Case 28 attention may be 
drawn to the heads numbered 629, 631, 635 and 636; 
and in Case 29 to the unusually delicate scroll in low 
relief on fragment No. 657. Fragment No. 675 again 
is an excellently sculptured relief showing two seated 
royal figures while No. 677 is a large head belonging 
evidently to the earlier period of GandhS-ia art. 

' Case 30. —Cases 30-34 contain tho stone sculptures 
rjscoveted in the excavations at Takht-i-Bahi in 1908. 
The work was largely limited to the lower court, of tho 
many little stupas, between the upper court of the main 
stilpa and the monastic quadrangle and is described in 
the Reports of the AroliceologicaJ Survey.^ The monas¬ 
tery at Talit-i-Bsbi is too well, known to call for any 
description here. But despite the interest that has 
attached to it for so many years, no satisfactory identi¬ 
fication of the site has ever'been proposed. It was un¬ 
doubtedly s. very important centre of the Buddhist cult, 
and was certainly occupied for centuries, apparently 
throughout the greater portion of the GandhSra period, 
as is witnessed by the wide range in artistic execution 
noticeable in the sculptures. But the only definite date 
so far recovered in connection %vith the site is 47 A.D. 
(according to Professor Griinwedel), this being the equi¬ 
valent of the date occurring in the important inscrip¬ 
tion from TaWit-i-BSid, containing the name of the Par- ' 
thian prince Gondophames, to whose court the Apostle 
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"B'ft- Tliomaa is reported to have gone by divine command.* 
Ta^t-i-Bshi was excavated in 1871 by Sergt. Wiichor 
with a company of Sappers and Miners, and has been 
exploited more or less constantly ever since. It is, there¬ 
fore, truly astonishing that the excavations of 1908 and 
1911 should have been so productive. 

The Ta^t-i-Bahi sculptures have been classified like 
the other collections in the Museum. Case 30 contains 
fragments illustrating chiefly archaic elements in G-an- 
dhara art-. The most conspicuous piece is the remark¬ 
ably fine Atlas No. 694. Like the large figure in Case 14, 
this is meant to be winged, the wings being in very low 
relief in the background. The strong and forceful head, 
with the curiously oblique eyes, is notewoitliy. Lideed 
the whole figure conveys most admirably the impression 
of strength and strain, and must be acknowledged a very 
clever and successful piece of work. Another interesting 
stone is No. 685, with its graceful foliage in low relief— 
a very unooinmon if not unique design. The Assyrian 
honeysuckle motif is showm on No. 687. No. 712 is parti¬ 
cularly interesting, for it gives an excellent idea of what 
an ancient stupa was like. We must restore the Hi 
surmounting the whole, but when that is done we have a 
perfect model of the stupa in ancient Gandhara, though 
on the actrial monuments the minute decoration on 
No. 712 was replaced by bas-reliefs and other sculptures. 

Case 31. —Among the fragments showing newly in* 
troduoed elements is No. 721, an excellently preserved 
specinien of considerable excellence of the so-called Tch- 
thyocentaur, a marine monster not known originally to 
Indian mj-dhology, c/. PI. 8 (a). The delicately curved 
fragment No, 736 showing the familiar motif of the gar¬ 
land-bearing Brotes represents the second or upper dome 
of a double-domed chapel, originally forming the upper 
portion of fragment No. 736, where it w'as in position 
directly above the Buddha's head, the whole composition 
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m a model of such a chapol with the 
0/ No. 384. 

Case 32* —In this case ate LegendaTy Scenes, a num¬ 
ber of which are mifortimately in a very fraj^entary 
condition. The DapAnlcam-jataka (Introd. 1) is repie- 
sented by No. 783 and by the smaller fragment No. 781. 
Several pieces of the First Sermon occur, Nos. 760, 7C2, 
767, 772; but the only complete sculpture of this legend. 
No. 786, is in the next case (Introd. 22). No. 774, which 
is from the right central portion of a false niche, shows 
fragments of four legendarj" scenes, the only recognisable 
one being the third from the bottom, portrajdng the 
subjugation of the elephant wluch Devadatta hoped would 
IriH the Buddha (Introd. B7). No. 775 is a very stiff 
representation of the Mahaparinirvana (Introd. 39). The 
fainting figure in the foreground ia Ananda, the Beloved 
Disciple of Buddhist story, The most i 3 iterestiiig stone 
in this case, however, is No. 769, the right hand side of a 
very large pedestal oiigmally supporting a standing 
Buddha figure, as may be inferred from the imsandalled 
foot partly preserved. This wa^ not, however, a simple 
Buddha image. From the presence of the four small 
feet it is plain that it formed part of a legendary scene, 
the Presentation of the Snake to Kaiyapa. Cf. Nos. 1549, 
1710. The composition ariginally resembled Nos. 1376, 
1378, 1451, 1577, 1842. The scenes on the pedestal 
are appropriately connected with the same story, the one 
to the right showing the Buddlia seated in the temple, 
the snake about to creep into the alms bowl resting on 
the steps, and the young Brahmans endeavouring to put 
out the file, of. No. 136 (Introd. 23). The scene to the 
left is incomplete, but it shows the fire temple before the 
arrival of the Buddha who was doubtless depicted on the 
missing left portion of the pedestal. 

Case 33*—^The Legendary Scenes in this case are 
much better preserved, and preaent ns with a number of 
subjects not met with hitherto in the Peshawar Collection. 
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one in th© case, No. 784, is the Departure from 
Ka.pi!avastu (lutrod, IB)- No. 786 is the Fmt Sermon 
(Introd, S2). Of the three scenes in No, 787 the upper¬ 
most is the Buddlia's Approach to tfie seat beneath the 
BodhidTee at Bodh Claya {introd* 18). The central one 
k Indrak Visit to the Biiddha, the kneeling figure on the 
right ^th high headdress being Indra (Introd. 25). The 
lowest scene of all is yet unidentified as are also Nos. 780 
and 790, but 792 is clearly another version of the Approach 
to the Seat of Wisdom, ‘ showing the Naga Kalika 
aii<l his wife Suvarnaprabhasa singing the hymn of praise 
in honour of the Biiddlia (Introd, 17)- The two figures 
on the left are seemingly Milrji and Ids daughter lookhig 
towards the Bodhi-tree, Cj. No, 363. There are really 
paits of two scenes in No. 702. These are not separated 
in the usual way by pilasters, but marked by the direction 
the figures face. The scene to the right on fragment 
No. 704, is tliB story of the White Dog which barked at 
the Buddha (lutrod. 28), the fragment on the left being 
a, merely decorative composition showing the eight 
Buddhas^ Nos- 795 and 807 are evidently parts of one 
and the same frieze, but the fragments do not fit together- 
The subject is not definitely Icnown, One of the most 
strildng exhibit-e in the Museum is No. 799, Pk 3j an 
image of the Ascetic Gautama. Only one other similar 
statue is known, namely, that discovered by Sir Har(>M 
Deane, K.C at Sikri, and which ia now in the Lahore 
Museiuri but the subject is occasionally represented on 
bas-reliefs and in miniature. C/- 1911, 1912- The ema¬ 
ciated figure is meant to recall the six years of fasting and 
austerities which Gautama underw'^eat as an ascetic 
subsequent to the Great Eenunciation, and prior to the 
attaiimient of Enlightenment (In+rod. 16). When he set 
out to follow the religious life ho naturally adoptetl the 
methods current among his people and it was not until 
he had proved these to be fruitless, that he stmek out the 
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for liimsaH, winch eventiisilly led him to that suprem^ 
knowledge by virtue of whicli he is called the Buddha/’ 
i.e., the. Enlightened One. The relief sculptured on the 
pedestal of this figure is elsewhere unknown in Oandhara 
Bcnlpture ; it represents, appropriately enough, the second 
long period of fasting wbicli Gautama underwent, namely, 
the seven w'eeks’ fast immediately following the Enligh¬ 
tenment. The story so graphically represented is that 
of the tw'o merchants Trapusha and Bhalhlca (Introd. 21). 

Case 84. The Legendary Scenes in tliis case are badly 
damaged and call for little remark. No. 816-A—B is 
the most important as it shows the general sise and shape 
of a false niche, or rather of the upper or crowning por¬ 
tion of the same. The reliefs arc in a deplorable condi¬ 
tion, but the main scene is recognisable as the Dipankara- 
jataka {Introd. 1), The fragment No. 81fi-A, depicts 
an abbreviated version of the Angulimala legend. Gf, 
No. 1317. The little circular medallion No, 810, it may 
be noticed, originally formed part of another Dipaiikara- 
jataka scene, and shows the youth Megha or Suniati in 
the air worshipping Dipaiikara Buddha. 

Cases 35-36.— These cases contain the Devotional 
Sculptures of the Tai^t-i-Bfihi Collection. A number of 
the fragments, especially in Case 3fi, seem ^originally to 
have been part of one long composition . Nos. 842, 844, 
847, 858, 859, etc.) but it is impossible to restore the whole. 
The most interesting of the group are Nos, 835 and 858. 
Both show a seated Buddha in the centre, with hands 
folded in the attitude of meditation, dhyam, and with a 
nunilKii of smaller standing Buddha figures at an angle 
on either side, wliile a noticeable feature of both is the 
crescent moon above the central Buddha’s head. Nos. 
850 and 859, having a Bodhisattva with three radiating 
figures on either side, are worthy of attention as the former 
has a crescent’ above the head and one of the radiating 
figures bears .a trident. Fragment No, 848 is another 
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'ver 7 valuable and suggestive stone for like No. 503 it 
■ shows Avalokitesvara on the left of the Buddha, whereas 
in most of these ooinpositiona of the Miracles of Sravaati 
this, the place of honour, is usually given to the Bodhi- 
sattva Maitrey?'. The sculpture is very late, and this m a 
way strengthens the possibility that tho change in posi¬ 
tion may correspond with a chtm^ in the popular esti¬ 
mation of Avalokitesvara, but, it is impossible to deter¬ 
mine the question at present. Of. Gases 70, 71. The 
fragment, nowevor, is a good iliuatration of how very 
valuable archmolo^cally a sculpture may be, even when 
distinctly inferiot in execution or beauty. Nos. 848 and 
830 are the only Gaudh5ra images hitherto known depict¬ 
ing the Buddha seated in European fashion, ^ 

Cases 87-89. — The Bodhisattva fragments from TaUit-' 
i-Bfllu show , a remarkable range and variety. The deli¬ 
cately carved head No, 886, with its extraordinary head¬ 
dress adorned with double-tailed Tritons and such an 
uncouth figure as No. 009, for instance, or No. 925 in Case 
38 hardly seem assignable to the same period and point 
to a protracted occupation of the monastery of Takht-i- 
Bahi. But apart from such evidences of decadence as is 
afforded by the ugly and meaningle^ arrangement of the 
drapery in figure No. 920, or the grotesque lack of propor¬ 
tion in No. 911, this ease presents few featuies worthy of 
remark. , 

The pose of the seated Bodhisattva No. 938, with the 
right knee raised, is relatively uncommon, but not un¬ 
known. Of. No. 887, The majority of the images, 
unfortunately, lack their attributes (of. Nos. 957, 968 
and 969), but where they are preserved, as in Nos. 906 
and 913, they support the theory already stated that the 
figure with tie loop of hair to the right is the Btidhigattva 
Maitreya. The form of the headdress, makes it highly 
probable that Avalokitesvara is the diviuity represented 
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"by Noe. 886, 896, 903, 938 and possibly 944, although it 
cannot bo definitely affirmed. That No. 958 represents 
Maitreya is practically certain despite the absence of the 
alabastron ; while the similarity of head No. 960 to the one 
numbered 1 !)2 has been noted together witli the possibi¬ 
lity that both represent some particular Boclhi.stittva 
not yet identified. 


Cases 40-43. That tlie excavations at Tal^t-i-Balii 
yielded a surprisingly large number of Buddha heads ia 
slimvn by the rich collection in Cases 40-43 where the 
range is perhaps greater even than in the case of the Bodhi- 
sattvaa. The image No. 986 is certainly among the most 
chaste and beautiful of those in tlui Museum, while none 
is more feeble and inaipid than the head No, 1030, or 
coarser tlian No. 1074. Perhaps the bo.st of the heads 
are in Case 41, Imt No,s. 963, 900, 10-19, 1053 and the 
beautiful large mask 1068 are all interesting, and definitely 
older than Nos. 970, 1030, 1045 and 1074. Another 
certainly late production is No. 1043, one of the few 
terracotta figures in this collection ; the material may 
explain in seme measure the deviation from the normal 
type, Cf. No. 1635, Finally the interesting hand No, 
1056 may be mentioned, with its begging bowl holding 
the coils of a serpent. There are several stories recount- * 
ing tho Buddha’s victories over particular serpents but 
from the popularity of the ICafyapa soencs this is probably 
from such a sculpture as No. 1842. 

^ Case W.^---The miscellaneous sculptures recovered at 
rakht-i-Bilhl in 1908 include a number of very interesting 
■iragments, but they do jK>t appear to advantage when 
massed in such numbers. No. 1003, tlie first in the case, 
represents the Tirt«!ary Couple {Introd. 36). Haritl 
as a goddess of fecundity, has certain points in common 
with the olassieal Ceres, or Demeter, and it is not sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that tho cornucopia should be asso¬ 
ciated with her in Gaiidhara, as in No. 1096. She ia, 
however, usually distinguished, not by this exotic symbol, 
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i by the presence of some of her very numerous off¬ 
spring, Htfcle gnomes or spirits of the class of which 

Pauchika is the senapa^L This more typical foiiu is 
illustrated by Nos* 241, 100^ and IIOL A classical 
element of mtorest is shown in No* 1099, which, like the 
smaller fragment No* 1137, depicts the King of the Bhds, 
Garu^a, snatching up a snake deity or mga, after the 
manner of the eagle of Zeus and Ganymede, cf. No* 497* 
These two medallions have tapering moitices behind 
like No* 221 aixd must originally have htted tenons in the 
headdresses of Bodbisattva images* Other interesting 
pieces are the medallion No. 1122, probably representing 
the elevation and worship of the boy Sumati in the Bipah- 
kara-j^taka, and the very cuiiousiy bowed figure No* 
1132* But the most valuable piece in this group, and 
indeed one of the finest eKamplea of Gandhara sculptures 
in the Museum, is the large composition in three pieces 
numbered 1151-A, B, and C* The general sme and shape 
of this sculpture are clear from the portions preserved* 
The Buddha is seated in the centre, in wliat is intended 
as a wild and mountainous spot, with numberless ascetics 
or Forest-dwellers and various birds and beasts ae 
his companions- Cf, 1944* 

A few divine personages arc present of whom Pahchikn 
is stiU preserved on the right. Other small fragments of 
this relief are Nos* 1118, 1133, 1134, 1147 and 1148, but 
it is impossible to restore them to their proper positions. 
That the sculpture, as a whole, was most elaborate and 
most beautiful is obvious* Nowdicie are heads and faces 
more successfully drawn, or limbs better proportioned 
and more delicately modelled than in the figures of the 
Brahman hermits along the base of this sculpture; nor 
does any other specimen of Gandliara art display a greater 
naturainess in the depiction of animal life or a greater 
fidelity to nature in the presentation of plunt fomiB. Tjie 
aBtoniahmg realistic representation of the btmkima foliage 
above the ascetica on the extreme right is especially 
noteworthy. 
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‘lie story depictedl is that of the eirteen Brahman 
aaceticsj who came to the Buddha to solve their diilicultier> 
(Introd. *65), This legend is agam found on the pedestal 
of No* 238, 


Case 45* —The stucco hagBients from TaMttd-E4hi 
are Bingularly well preserved and in many instances of 
exceptional delicacy and beauty* The great variety is 
very noticeable, when, as liere, tlio heads are grouped 
together* The majority represent Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas, but not alJ as is clear from the extraordinary 
iiearded head, No. 1190, and the heavily moustached one, 
No* 1189, beside it* Such heads as Nos* 1189, U90, 
1197 and 1198 modelled to represent the face turned to 
one side are clearly from some large composition* No 
Bodhisattvas are definitely recognizable, with the excep¬ 
tion of Nos. 1173, 1178 and 1204 which appear to 
represent Maitreya* By far tlie greater mmiLcr are 
Buddha heads, and special mention may bo made of Nos* 
1168, 1172, 1203, 1209, 1211 and also 1177 the last being 
a good example of what Professor Uriinwedel calls the 
Hindu type* 

Case 46* —But of even larger interest than the heads 
are the other stucco fragments from TaWitd-Babl in Case 
46* It is well known that little stupas and other build¬ 
ings at ancient Buddhist sites in this Province were ela¬ 
borately decorated with friezes and other ornamental 
work in stucco, but, actual legendary scenes in this medium 
have on account of tlieir relative frailty rarely been re¬ 
covered. Here, however, we have stucco fragments 
of legendary scenes executed on a fairly large scale* They 
originally formed part of the ornamentation on the little 
stupas in the central court of the monastery. The two 
large pieces Nos* 1265 and 1267 at the bottom of the case 
both depict the youtlifiil Siddhrutha’s voluptuous life 
in the palace before Ids renunciation {Tntvod* 13). Below, 
we see tlie female musicians, the careful modelling of the 
apparently nude figure in No. 1265 being especiaUy note- 
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tiy. Above, the young prince is shown ming 
Jg couch prepared to 0ee from his sleeping wife and 
enter on long search for salvution. Other familiar 
scenes are the hirst Sermon represented by frajunaeiits 
iVos, 1250 and 1252 (Introd. 22), the Bhth by the 
very mtcrestirig sculptures Nos, 1241 and 1242 (Introd. 
6), and the Temptation (Introd. 19) , by the cmiaus frag¬ 
ment No. 1232, which represents the torso of one of Mam^s 
demons with a diabolical face on the breast. Another 
well executed fragment is No. 1249, depicting a mailed 
figure drawing a heavy sword ; but whether this is Mara 
or not, it is impossible to say. Its smaller ske, in any 
case, precludes the poBsibUity of its having fornied pait 
of the composition of which No. 1282 is a fragment. 

Case 47* This and the foUo’^ybig case contain the 
stone fragments lecovered at Ta^bd-Bahl hi 1909, during 
the clearance of the extreme eastern portion of the site 
and of the outer face of the main wall on the south. Frag¬ 
ment No. 1270 again shows the Buddha and two BodM- 
eattvas, with Avalokiteivara occupying the position of 
honour on the left. The curved atone No. 1278 is also 
a valuable piece, showing an interesting series of standing 
Buddha figures under rounded arches ahemating with 
seated Buddhas under the peculiar *'fro7ifm coupS'" of 
Talht-i-BaliT, Another instance of the same design m 
shown in No, I2S2. The apparently uniutcrcb^mg frag¬ 
ment No. 1283 is really one of the most valuable in the 
Museum, as the back is definitely sculptured with the folds 
of the drapery, thus unlike every other image in the 
Museum being truly in the round. The unusual pose 
of the Bodlnsattva Maiireya, No* 12S4, may be mentioned, 
as images with the feet crossed at the ankle are ooiU'' 
paratively rare in Gandhara. 

Case 48- - Among the Ta|At-i-Bahi fragments of 1909, 
inciuded in thk ease, special attention may be drawn to 
the excellent little Buddha No. 1298 and to tks group 
icpresenting the Tutelary Couple, No, 1299, where again 
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a is seated on the left aa in No. 1093. The heads 
numbered 1301,1302 and 1303 are all good, the last being 
specially remarliable for the sculptured outline of the 
pupil in the eye, rare in the early art of Gandbtlra, tliougb a 
regular feature of the later images from Shah-ji-ki-Dheri. 
The badly damaged acnlpture No. 1320 is valuable as an 
extreme instance of the exaggerated size sometimes given 
to the main figure in a group, the attendants to right and 
left being in this case dwarfs in comparison, and for the 
interesting form of the pedestal. But the most note¬ 
worthy of all the pieces in this case is the very well carved 
block No. 1319. On each side one scene is sculptured; 
enclosed on either side by a wide Corinthian pilaster with 
square shaft with leaf and dart moulding, The scenes 
represented are those of the cycle of Mahaparinirvapa, 
but the order, curiously cnougli, is the exact reverse of 
what is customary. The Death itself {Introd. 39) i.3 the 
first of the series. Next to this on the right, instead of 
on the left, as was to have been expected, comes the Cre¬ 
mation (Tiitrod. -lO) with two attendants pouring water 
or milk upon the flames. This is followed on the right by 
the Guarding of the lielics, where these arc shown draped 
and garlanded under the watch and ward of two of the 
Malla chieft-ains. The fdurih and last scene appears to 
represent the cult of the Buddha after the Mahaparinir- 
vana. The Buddha is shown seated in meditation [dhyam) 
with Indra and Brahma standing in adoration to hie left 
and right respectively. In otiier words, this sculpture, 
believed to be iinique, represents the Apotheosis of the 
Buddha and bis worship by the heavenly host. 

Case 49 . - Most of the sculptures in the oases of uhe 
lower gallery were obtained in excavations carried out 
subsequent to 1907 at various sites in the neighbourhood 
of Peshawar. Those in Cases 49-54 were nsooverod by 
Dr. Spooner at Sahribaldol in 1909-10. Of tire decorative 
details Nos. 1321 and 1322 are of special interest, for the 
scroll of vine leaves with grapes and tendrils, though 
definitely a foreign motif, ha,s become thoroughly accLi- 
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' and monkeys and a peacock seem quite, at ho] _ 
volutes. Cf. No, lOi). The winged Atlantes, 
No.’ U23 and double-tailed Tritons and winged dragons 
of No. i32a are fitting companions of the winged adoring 
cents,ur No. 1330 and of the more militant centaur with 
shield depifited in No. 1331. Cf. No. 1C58. The unique 
relief No. 1327 showdng a water pot with lotus flowers 
and buds flanked by curious standards with long pennons 
is pos.sibly a representation, in the manner in the Ancient 
Indian School, of the Birth of the Buddha. Lamps appear 
to have been common oflt'ering.s at these Buddhist shrines 
ff. No. 74-L, and the Museum possesses several specimens, 
but No. 1341 is the largest example so far recovered. 
Cf. Nos. 769-M., 770-M., 1687, 1688, 1689. 


Case 50. • The reliefs in this case are almost entirely 
devotional in character showing adoration of the Buddha, 
Bodhisattvas or of relics. Li No. 1.340 a monk on the 
left leads five adoring females into the presence of a 
seated Bodliisattva while on the right a similar monk 
precedes four worshipping male laics. The Nagas ehown 
in Nos. 1354 and 1355 must be from some representation 
of the Miracle of Sravasti of which No. 1361 is an abbre¬ 
viated version and where on the pedestal an adoring donor 
laieels on either side of an elevated incense burner. _ But 
the most interesting sculpture is No. 1364—a pair of 
hands holding a miniature shrine such as is carried by the 
image No. 1427 and found at the same site. The hands, 
although obviously moS those of a Buddha, bear traces of 
the so-called “ webbing ” between the fingers. 

Case 51. —The legendary scenes of tliis case are of 
special interest and several await identilicatioiL No. I8(i6 
is seeminglj' an incident in the life of that monomaniac 
of charity, the prince Visvantara and shows him pre¬ 
senting the state elephant to thc^ Brahman (Jntrod. 3), 
Whether No. 1367 represents the Yava-Majjhakiya Jfltaka, 
in which a sorely tested and faithful wife succeeded by 
a stratagem in freeing herself from the importunities of 
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, BUitors by getting them all into one box, is doabtiul. 
The absence of the Buddha from No. 1369 would seem to 
relegate this iucident to some jataka or to a legend where 
the intorvention of the Buddha occurs later in the story. 
The ceutjal emaciated figure appears to be crossing a 
stream indicated by ^¥’ayy liiiea on the relief and on tho 
Imver edge. Tho Buddha putting his arm through the 
walk of a cave suggests the sto^ of Buddba re-assuring 
Ananda. but confirmative details are laeldng and No. 
1.370 still needs interpretation. 


The Mahuparinirvana reliefs are recalled by No. 1372 
but the recumbent figure is not that of a Buddha and the 
usual monks and other personages are likewise absent 
so the relief cannot definitely be identified. 


The story of Anguliniala (Tntrod. 30} is depicted most 
graphically and vigorously in JJ'o. 1371. The garland 
of fingers both in the headdre,ss and when fallen to tlie 
ground leave.? no doubt as to the identification of tlie 
robber. 


Tho conversion of Kaayapn and particularly the inci¬ 
dents dealing with the victory over tho snake in the fire' 
temple appear to have been favourite themes for the 
sculptors of Gandhara and No. 1373 is a more detailed 
representation than usual. Cf. Nos. 1370, 1378, I8ti0. 
The relief on the pedestal shows very approprintoly the 
Buddha in meditation with the snake about to creep into 
the aims bowl. 


Case 68 . No. 1374, a well preserved stucco relief 
of the Birth and Seven Steps (Introd, 6) still preserves 
traces of its original colour. 

No. 1377, a fragment from a relief showing the Blight 
from Kapilavastu {Introd. 13), depicts both the horse, 
Kanthaka and the groom Chandaka who holds aloft the 
royal umbrella. The popularity of the Kasyapa legend 
is again evidenced by Nos. 1376; 1378, but in each case the 
left hand holding the alma bowl with the snake is missing. 
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DIpankara-iataka (Tntrod. 1) is treated on an 
imusuallv large scale in No. 1379 and tlie deer akin and hair 
tinder tlie feet of Dipaiikara Buddha are very realistically 
rendered. 

Cases 58-64.— The Bodhisattva figures of Case 53 
present no new features. Nos. 1381, 1383, 1385, 1387, 
1388 and 1389 appear to bo Maitreya and the Land No. 
1382 is from a statuette of that. Bodhisattva. The long 
necked vase adored by two kneeling donors on the pedestal 
of No. 1387 strengthens the identification of that image 
as one of the Bodhisattva Maitreya. But the moat 
striking sculpture is No. 1390, the portrait liead of an 
aged monk. The markedly aquiline nose and small but 
determined lips indicate a stem and commanding per¬ 
sonality. while in the h%h forehead is found an indication 
of intellectual power sufficient to explain why such an 
exceptional honour as a portrait statue was accorded to a 
monk. The unfinished hand, No. 1391, hearing a i^ia- 
ture shrine, would appear to have been part of this un¬ 
usually fine and unique st-atue. Of. Nos. 1364, 1427. 

In Case 54 the so-called " webbing ” of the fingers 
is very noticeable in Nos, 1400, 1401 and in the right 
hand of No. 1402. The centre scene of No. 1417, a sculp¬ 
ture from Case 55, represents the story of the White Dog 
which barked at the Buddha (Tntrod. 28). Cf, No. 794. 

Case 65. The sculptures in this case were recovered 
by exoavation>s at TaMit-i-BSihi and STah-ji-kl-Dlieii 
during the years 1908-11. 

No 1412 is the lower edge of an elaborate representa¬ 
tion of the Miracle of SravastI (Introd. 32). Kmerging 
d mi-corps from the water on either side of the lotus stem 
are the two naga-rajas, Nanda and Upananda,_ one armed 
with a spear, the other having a lotus flower in the right 
hand and a dolphin roimd his right shoulder, Cf. No. 
1735. A couple of haloed divinities are similarly depicted 
on either side of the lotus throne and on both ends of the 
relief are smaller lotus pedestals for the usual attendant 
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ibdMaattvas aad divinities. No, 1416 is in curiously 
low relief l>at presents interesting details of female cos- 
tame, coiffure and jewellG^)^ Pew more interesting and 
detailed represontaticwis of tlie martial exerei^^es than No. 
1408 have been recovered and the BodbLiattv^a is seen 
engaged in archery, and about to take part in a tug of 
war, while one of the conipetit ors prepares a sling (Introd, 
0). Statues of the emaciated Buddha are comparatively 
rare but No. 141S fconi ^ah*ji-ki-])heri is clearly from 
one of these oompositiona. 


In No. 1416 FafLchilca and Hariti are represented vdth 
*:onsiderab!e vigour and much wealth of detail. Cl No. 
24L 


C&se 50*™-The exhibits in Cases 56-65 were obtained 
in 1912 by Sir Aurel Stein, K.CJ.E., from a small mound 
at Sahribahlok Tlie stucco fragineiite and relief a, some 
of w'hich were found m siiu^ are representative of the 
school towards its decline when artistic effort was weaken¬ 
ing. With these productions should be compared the 
stucco remains in Cases A, 1, 45, 46, etc. 

Case 57. -The miscellaneous sculptures of Case 57 
call for no special mention but the Atlantes Nos. 1496, 
1498, 1500 from comioes are typical details. No. 1501 is 
a medallion from the headdress of a Bodhisatfcva such as 
No, 18S4 and has a tapering mortice behind like No. 221, 
Unusually large and well rendered is the lion No. 1506. 
Smaller lions fed by little ffalcslm or Cupids are com- 
mouly found on the ends of the thrones of images. Cl 
Nos. 288, 1438. The fragment No. 1505 is from such a 
pedestal, An exammation of the pedestal of No* 1436 will 
reveal how these lion figures wore so easily separated- 

Cases 58-60, -The aculptaies-of Case 58, prirLcipally 
pedestals of images, show seated Budclkis and Bodhi- 
sattvas receiving the adoration of both monks and 
feceue^, however, more m^lrited in action were onc^e depicted 
on either side of the Bodhkattva of No. 1517. Though 
now fragmentary the scene to the right was probably 
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■m,hraission of ApalSla (lutiod. 29), tiiat to tlie left 
the Conversion of Angulim5la (Introd. 30). 


With the exception of the decadent relief No. 1625 
the sculptures in Case 59 are all forms of the Miracle of 
l^ravastl. No. 1528 is a typical spedjnen with the dupli- 
oated images of the Buddha in little shrines on tlie upper 
corners, A more abbreviated but pleasing example is 
No. 1627, PI. 2 (a), I’esemblmg Nos. 158, 171. Fragment 
No. 1620 from the upper left of an elaborate composition 
such as No. 1554 shows the Buddha with an aureole of 
flanking Buddhas on either side. Cf. No. 1734, 

In Case 60, Nos. 1529, 1540, are likewise , fragments 
from similar scenes, the former displaying the very ela¬ 
borately treated stem of the lotus. One of the most 
Interesting sculptures in the Museum is No, 1534 where 
wo SCO an imago of the Buddha, being presented to the 
Buddha himself! As before noted the Buddha image is 
due to the school of Oandhara, whicli arose some four 
hundred years after his death. The sculptor, has, there¬ 
fore, been guilty of an anachronism, but vrith such a relief 
before tlieni it is eas^ to realise how the unsuspect.in,g 
Buddhists came to believe that there were images of the 
Buddha during liis life-time and why the Cliincsc pilgrims 
refer to images contemporary with the Master. 

No satisfactory identification of tlie very striking 
sculpture No. 1537 has yet been advanced but the com¬ 
position of which it is a fragment would appear to have 
been on an unusually large scale. 

Case 61,—An exceptional feature, the haloed Bodhi- 
sattva in the arms of his uurae, and not in the lap of .,4sit(i, 
is seen in No. 1541, the Horoscope of the Bodhisattva. 
Cf. No, 1726 (lutrocl. 7). No. 1543, though only doubtfully 
a forjn of the Mbacle of Sravasti, is clearly founded upon 
such reliefs as is evidenced by the pose of the hands, the 
lotus throne and the princely attendants. No. 1644 
is certainly from such a relief. 
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tho right of the seated Bodhisattva of No. 1549 
we see the Buddha presenting the snake in tlic alms howl 
to Kaeyupa. Of. No. 1710 (Tntrod. 2D), The elejihant 
of No, 1550 emerging from a gateway is Nalagiri yet to 
be subdued by the Buddha, C/.‘No, 1850 (Introd. 37). 
The costume of the headless figure on the left of No. 1661 
is worthy of exammatioii. 


No. 1546, .the Presentation of the Four Bowls (Introd. 
20), formed part of the false niche of a stupa, of which an 
almost complete specimen ja seen in the now combined 
fragments Nos. 1548, 1552. 

Case 68. -Both Nos. 1553 and 1554 are elaborate 
representations of the Mhacle of Sravasti (Introd. 32). 
No, 1553 seemingly of late date shows the Buddha on a 
throne supported by a lotus and with small meditating 
Bodhisattvas to right and left. The cherubs supporting 
the crown above tlie Buddha are well preserved iind 
explain the purpose of such figures as Nos. 1492, 1494, 
Much variety of poae is exhibited by the divine figures 
flanking the Buddha. The scene on the upper left shows 
him with an aureole of standing Buddhas','that to the 
right a seated Buddha between two monks and a bearded 
Vajrapani. 


A still more complete relief is No, 1554. .Here ele¬ 
phants support tho lotus, and a small Buddha figure is 
upheld by the trunk of the centre one. The elephant 
is not entirely inappropriate here as the word natfa has 
the double meaning of both serpent and 'elephant. Two 
small haloed figures are also upheld by these naqas ” 
near the shoulders of the Buddha. 


Tlio Indo'.Peraepolitau columns and capitals, the 
balconies with female spectators, the modiilion cornices 
the double domed chapels, and the stupa mth its pinnacle 
of umbrellas, and flanking lion-croTOed pillars are worthy 
of detailed examination. Not an inch of space ia left 
undecorated and even legendary scenes ate found between 
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stflpa and the ehapels, the Dipaiikata Jataka to 
right {Introd. 1) and the Offering of the Handful of Oust 
to the left (Introd. 27). 

Cases 68-65. -No new featuies are represented by the 
Boilhisattvas of Case 63 which faU into the two tjiDes 
already described. No. 1560 in very low relief seems to be 
of late date. The evidence that the second and third 
fingers of the large hand No. 1666 were additions to the 
stone is not without interest and accounts for theii' loss. 

The Buddhas of Case 64 exhibit several forms of the 
treatment of the bah, by natural wavy lines, light cutIs 
and a modified naturalistic form as in No, 1575. Two of 
the ever popular KSsyapn scenes again appear in Nos. 
1569, 1677 (Introd. 23). 

The ornamented edge of the halo of the late relief 
No. 1367 should be noted. W. No. 1424. No. 1672 is, 
in reality, the head of a small Bodhiaattva figure. 

Most of the sculptures of Case 65 are late and decadent 
but No. 1684 showing the Bodhisattva Maitreya with 
adoring figures is not -without interest, and No. 1691, the 
Bodhisattva seated in easy attitude on a draped c^e 
seat is a very successful effort. The sandal from which 
the right foot has been withdrawn is cleverly and realisti¬ 
cally rendered. 

Case 86. - Cases 66-74 contain sculptures obtained 
by Sh Aurel Stein, K.C.I.B., duiing the excavation of 
Mound C. at Saliribahlol in 1912. 

The stucco fragments present much variety, archi¬ 
tectural details, heads of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, monks, 
ascetics, laics and even horses being shown. The frag¬ 
mentary friezes Nos. 1608, 1607, 1608 are stucco very 
successfully colorired to imitate the local stone. No. 1635 
is a terracotta figurine and differ.s not only in techniejue 
but in costume, jewelleiy and coiffure from the images 
of the Gaadhata school and appears to he an importation. 
0/. No. 1043. Nos. 1645, 1632, 165.3 ■were foimd in situ 
adorning the base of a st-fipa. 
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Case 07 prf 
i.ed oeutaiir, No. 1677 
a dovible-tailed Tritou, and Nos. J07{), 1682, iohtliyocen- 
taiirs and the curious fish-tailed buil, No. 1681 are striking 
productions. Three stone lamps Nos. 1687, 1688 and 
1680 are presumably votive ofierings. No. 1690 is the 
fragiiient of a stone umbrella frt>m a stupa. 

Scenes of devotion form the subject of most of the 
i:ehefs in Case 68 but the costumes and coiffures of the 
worshippers, notably on Nos. 1695, 1701 and 1703 de¬ 
serve attention as these were, almost certainly sketched 
from life. Noteworthy too ate the Yavaaitii treated as 
caryatides, in Nos. 1697 and 1698. 

Case 69. The identified legendary scenes represented 
in this case are No. 1708. The Offering of the Hantlful 
of Dust (fntrod. 27); No. 1710. Presentation of the 
snake iu the alms howl to Kdayapa (Introd. 23); No. 1718. 
The Bodhisattva preparing for the flight from. KapiU- 
vastu, wliere Kanthaka and Ohandaka are botl) shorra in the 
royal bedchamber (Introd. 13); No. 1723, The approach 
to the Bodhi Tree (two scenes) (Introd. IS); No. 1726. 
The Horoscope (Introd. 7); and No. 1716. The Visit of the 
Naga Elapatra (Introd. 38). This last relief, a imiqne 
specimen, shows Elftpatra twice, first as a princely figure 
in adoring attitude on the extreme left a cobra 

forming a canopy over his head, and again in his natural 
animal form before the throne. This visit is reputed to 
have occurred at Benares and is probably why the general 
form of the First Sermon is preserved iu this relief, even 
to the presence .of five monks. 

In No. 1719 the Bodhmttva is seen riding a ram. 
Cf. No, 131. Nos. 1712, 1713, 1717 and 1720 are pro- 
balilv scenes from ^Jutakus but await certain identifica¬ 
tion,' ns does No. 1714 which recalb a similar figure iu 

No.Vm 

Cases 70-71.— The reliefs in Cases 70 and 71, excepting 
perhaps No. 1734, deal with the Miracle of SravastJ and 
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Cases 67-88. -The. fragments i 
iiovui features but No. 16.58, the ar 
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tliG growing popularity of those conipo sit ions 
m the art of the school declined, for though Nos. 1729 and 
17S5 still display some feeling and Tigotir most of these 
reliefs exhibit a lifeless mediocrity (Introd. Z2). Con¬ 
siderable ■variety is shown in. the attendant figures but the 
Buddha seated'in the preaching attitude on a lotus, or 
throne supported by a lotus^ and Santed by standing 
Bodhisattva figures contmnes to form the central feature^ 
TJio position of the Bodhiaattvas is not constant. The 
dupheate Buddha images are absent in Nos. 1720, 1731 
and 1736, but appear as standing figures, four on each 
side, to fonn an aureole to the central Buddha of No. 1734 
which, it should be noted, is in the attitude of meditation. 
In this rahef elephants support adoring divinities on their 
tninks. C/* No, 1554. 




The water)' world with ndgas, lotuses and waterfowl, 
is well rendered in No. 1735 where the dolphiri^ again 
appears on the right arm of one of the ■nSffa-rajas. Cf, 
No. 1412. The sculptor of No. 1738 displays some teme- 
rity in vopreseuting the flanking Buddhas d fni corps in 
the little panels but lacks the hardihood of the artist of 
No. 1553 who "Ventured to chisel the crown above the 
Buddha in almost full relief. 


Case 73.— The Bodhisattva Avalobitesvaxa appears 
to be represented by Nos. 1740, 1743, 1745, 1746 and 
1747 BO that the Buddha in the headdress of No. 1740 
seated with hands in the attitude of meditation may be 
aEBUined to be the Bhyilni-Buddha Amitabha. Cf, Nos. 
221 , 222 . 

No. 1742 is the Bodhisattva Maitreya but the real 
interest of this case is centred on No. 1739, PI. 1, for this 
is the only certain wutge of the Bodhisattva Siddhartha 
in the Museum. The identifleation is assured beyond 
dispute by the ploughing scene on the right of the pedestal 


' The doiiibin ie on® of the HellenisUo details of the OtBaeo-IlndiJbiat sohooi. 

Q 
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and the compoaitdon as a whole represents t 
Meditation of the Eodhisattva (Introd. 12). 


In reality the sculirtiire ia a legendary scene where the 
ugure of the protagonist is so eidarged as to become an 
image, toe part of the action being relegated to the 
pedestal. This suggests the interesting question^ whether 
images mav not have been evolved by similar methods 
from legendary reliefe. The figures to the left of the 
mcenae-bumer are donors. With No. 1739 should be 
compared the KaSyapa scene No. 1577 where the Buddha 
is out of all proportion to the rest of the figures and be¬ 
comes a free statuette when the pedestal ia broken Cf 
No. 1842. 


Case 73.— The Buddha images in this case appear to 
represent a long period of artistic effort. Between the 
execution of No. 1.76] and No. 1748 a considerable time 
must have elapsed. Where the hair is treated in natural 
wavy lines, the technique is usually superior to that 
where a meaningless schematic treatment is given to the 
hair. The small image No. 1700 might have been placed 
in a miniature slitine such as No. 002. 

No. 1763 m one of the few sculptures in the Museum 
where the Buddha is given a trefoil aureole. 

Cmo 74.—To the tedious monotony of endless Buddha 
and Bodbisattva iigurKi welcome vanety is aflorded by 
the images of Case 74. From the ti'eatment of the dra¬ 
pery, No. 1707 appears to be of late date. The costume 
no doubt sketched from life, resembles that worn by the 
females in No. 1701. Very noticeable are the elongated 
ioben of the 


somewhat like tho head No. 268 in Case 
12. The hair generally is treated naturally and despite 
the small looped look the head i.s undoubtedly that of a 
layman as it lacks the unf a. In all probability it formed 
part of a statue such as No. 1427 and may have been a 
portrait. 
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' striking figure No. 1770 with, iis long robe 
gests at first glance a monk, but the earrings and hair 
make it certain that it is a figure of some layman. Tlie 
erown of the head is toosuied save for a little lock of hair 
(ohoti) in the centre. It is imfortunate that the right fore¬ 
arm, probably upraised in the act of scattering fiowers, 
is now lost but the left hand still holding them shows 
that the figure is of some adoring follower of the Buddha. 
No trace of " tvebbing ” is foimd between the fingers of 
the left hand. A similar flower-bearing figure on a smaller 
acale is No. 1769 which exhibits interesting details of 
costume. 

The most arresting image is No. 1773, PI. 4 (fc), where 
we see Haritl clothed exactly as is the adoring figure No. 
1767. Artistically this cannot be compared with the 
^acious figure of No. 241 but ieonograpMcally it is of the 
gi-eatest possible value as showing the progress of Indiani- 
zation. Prom her yaksha spouse, Panchika, she has 
borrowed the wine cup and weapon (now become a tri¬ 
dent) but the auspicious water pot in her lower left hand 
and the little child in the corresponding right hand still 
mark hor as the goddess of fertility. Her demonic nature 
has not, however, been forgotten and is indicated by the 
projecting tusk-like teeth. The elongated ear-lobes, the 
veil, the elaborate coiffure and abundance of jeweller)" 
should be noted. Her advancement to divine rank is 
proved by the halo but the presence of the vrt^a is in- 
explicablo. The upper left hand shows traces of '' web- 
birig ” between the fingers. The two standing figures 
at her feet are donors. With this four-armed image 
compare No. 1926. 

Case 75.—No. 1774, the Bodhisattva preparing for 
his flight from the palace (Introd. 13), shows Chandaka 
and Kanfchaka more reasonably placed outside the royal 
bed-chamber. 0/ No. 1718. The object borne by Chan¬ 
daka is the royal turban (-Jwftaisfia) which later became an 
object of worship. The Ofiering of the Handful of Dust 
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srs again in No. 1776 (Introd 27) and the Eirat 
Sermon in No. 1781. Pafichika still armed with a spear^ 
but now seated on a lion, is seen in No. 1779. 

Structural railings are rare in Gandhara but three 
ornamented pillars of a railing with four cross-bars are 
seen in Nos. 1780, 1784 and 1790. It will be noted from 
the mortise holes that the cross bars of the railings were 
plano-eonvex, not double convex like those of Central 
India. 


The sculptors of Gandhara do not appear to have 
worked in marble and the fragment No, 1777 is clearly 
an importation and of later date than the other sculptures 
in this case. 


Case 76,—The stucco figures from Mound H. Sahri- 
bahlol should be compared with those from Mound C, at 
the same site and exhibited in Case 66. These are well 
preserved and show great variety. Slight traces of 
colouring stiH remain on Nos. 1797 and 1809. No. 1839 
has an aureole resembling the sculpture No. 1763. Oif. 
1631. 


Case 77. -Some idea of the wealth of sculptures 
which formerly adorned the monastery m Takht-i-Bsbi 
may be formed from the interesting reliefs exhibited in 
Cases 77 and 78, recovered from a ver^' small area in 1912- 
13. Two scenes from the Advance to the Bodhi Seat are 
seen in No. 1840, to the right the Offering of the Grass- 
cutter, to the left the Buddha by the Bodhi Seat, at the 
foot of which kneels the spirit of the tree (Introd. 18), 
An emaciated Buddha is seen in No. 1841 (Introd. 16). 
The statuette No. 1842 is from a Kasyapa scene, the 
figures of the ascetics being lost by the breakage of the 
stoue. Cf. No. 1373. The pedestal shows the snake 
about to creep into the alms bowl while the Buddha sits 
lost in meditation (Introd. 23). Pour ofithe five panels 
of No. 1844, PI. 6, are well known legendary scenes ; A, 
MSra’s Attack (Introd. 19) ; B, The First Sermon (Introd. 
22); C. Unidentified; D, Devadatta’s hired assassins 


THK aCTTI-PTURES. 

(Introd. 37); E. The Mahapariniivana with the disciple 
MahSkSiyapa touching the feet of the Btiddha (Introd. 39). 

As three of the foui' scenes of No. 1846 deal with the 
Mahaparinirvana it seems probable that tho uppeimoat 
panel is connected with that event but its nieamng so far 
eludes us. The_ Mahaparinirvana scene requires no com¬ 
ment and the Division of the Relic.s to the eight claimants 
is clearly depicted, while the last panel is a fitting conclu¬ 
sion as it shows the relics of the Buddha enshrined in a 
^Qpa flanked by pillars with lion (1) capitals and receiv¬ 
ing the worship of both monks and laity (Introd. 41, 42). 

The story and actors of the principal panel in No, f847 
were no doubt well known to those for whom it was 
created but the clue is now lost, and for us it is merely a 
scene of adoration by nameless worsliippexs. 

Case 78.—The right panel of No. 1849 illustrates the 
Invitation of pSrigupta (Introd. 34) but the scene with the 
curiously drooping figure is unidentified. As the left 
panel of No. 1850 shows one of the attempts of Devadatta 
to slay the Buddha it is not improbable that the scene 
to the right deals with the attack of his hired asBassins 
(Introd. 37). No. 1852 with its miniature stupa appears 
to have been flanked by the same legendarj' scenes as that 
in No. 1564. 

The curious headdress of the bearded VajrapSni No. 
1868 is strongly reminiscent of Indra from whom also he 
must have originally borrowed his thunderbolt. 

If the seated meditating Buddha with its aureole of 
standing Buddhas is not a representation of the Miracle 
of SrSvast! it certainly owes its inspiration to such reliefs. 
In No. 1862, Tlie Fhst Sermon, the deer are omitted but 
the wheel of the law resting upon a triSfila still remains. 

Cases 83^-84.- - In Cases 8.3-84 tho sculptures obtained 
from various sources exhihit much variety. In Case 83 

* Oiui«s 7», SO, 81, 82 cwWd armi. 







fragment of acanthus capital No. IS-L like the winged 
Ichthyocentanr or Triton No. 14-L, PI. 8 (ct), ia one of the 
importations of the achool. The scene in No. 1-L awaits 
identification for tlioiigh the little diild might possibly 
be IlahnlaJ^ the Buddha's infant son, tlie Master is not 
0ho>m in the palace of the Sahyas^ the scene of their 
I meeting, but under a tree in a garden. No. 31-L is a 

[ fragment ahoudng the Life in the Palace while No, 33-L 

' depicts the suhsequent flight from KapilavastiL Cf. 

1 No. 1882. Considerable detail k ahora and Chandaka. 

r with the umbrella, Mam with the bow and the disconso- 

j late City (.Goddess with crenellated crown are all pre- 

I served, as well as traces of the yahshm who formerly 

I upheld the forefeet of the now lost iCan^aka (Introd. 13), 

I iknother of the many statuettes of Buddha presenting the 

1. snake to Kasyapa is seen in No, 1890, A unique and 

interesting Qaruda head, No. 913-M, is apparently of 
Hindu origin and certainly of later date than the reh of 
the sculptures. 

In Case 84 the three friezes. Nos. 22, 23, 24-L, PL 8 (6), 

' all from t]be same moiiUTiient, appear to be pmtsly decora¬ 
tive. Though they show details of Indian ctmtnme they 
I exhibit verj" strong HeOenistic feeling and rank high 

V among the productions of the school. The submission 

I of the N^ga Apalala, No; 28-L, PI. o ((t), difiers in detail 

; from No. 336, for here while ApalSla is shown outoide the 

' tank two myTs are still in the pool (Introd. 29). A late 

representation of the Birth of the Buddha is seen in No. 
32-L and No. 16-L, the forepart of an elephant from under 
a cornice is better modelled than usual. No, 16-L exhibits 
I an uncommon but pleasing and decorative design of pipal 
leaves and tendrils, PL 8 (c). 

Case 85*- The sculptures in this case, for the most 
part recent acquisitions from various sources, aie of 
exceptional interest. No. 1936 showing two wrefitlers 
bears in KharoshthI characters the word Mihamdraea 
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From its form and treatment it is un- 
■ fttely that it ever adorned a religious building, and though 
it might have been an ex mto of a wrestler Menander, it 
could equally well have served some secular pnipose 
as it is cut behind seemingly for convenience of handling. 
With the vigorous treatment of the wrestlers on Menan- 
der^s relief may be contrasted the stiff and dolbhke figures 
of No, 30-L where is seen the Wrestling Match {Introd. 
9). No, 1902, a moimted archer discharging an arrow, 
is probably part of the game story of the Martial Exer¬ 
cises of the Bodhisattva, 


Tw^o scenes from the story of Nanda (Introd. 24) are 
seen in No. 1892; the upper one shows him with his wife 
before the intervention of the Buddha, the lower one the 
shaving of his head before ordination. IJnforiimately 
the damage to the figure of the barber on the extreme 
left has destroyed the implements of his trade. The 
little standing Buddha from Tordher, No. 1935 is of special 
interest as it bears the remains of a copper torque, pro¬ 
bably the gift of some devotee more devout than orthodox. 
Xtepresentations of Brahmar and Indra begging the newly 
enhghtened Buddha to preach his doctrine (adhyeshwiia) 
are rare in the Peshaw^ar Museum but No. J915 appears 
to depict this important event. The Invitation of Sri- 
gupta (Introd, 34) m seen in the fragmentary sculpture 
No, 82-L. One of Bevadatta^a attempts on the life of 
the Buddha {Introd. 37) appears to be represented in No. 
1898, but the story figured in No, 1918 still has to be 
interpreted, A particularly striking form of the Great 
Miracle of SrSvaat! is seen on No, 85-L, the flames from the 
shoulders and the streams of water from the feet leaving 
no doubt as to the identification (Introd, 32). The ascetic 
Buddha, No; 1912, calls for no remark (Introd. 16) but the 
similar sciiiptuie No. 1911 at the bottom of the case is 
noteworthy for its absurd anatomy and the extraordinary 
treatment of the veins as well as the curious nimbus. 
No, 1900, the Bath of the Buddha, is believed to l>e unique 
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form 


lira as it represents the two na^a-rajas in animal 
(Introd. 6). The Bath of the Buddha and the 
Retimi from LumbinT appear again in No, 1903, and two 
other scenes from the nativity, the Birth and Horoscope 
in the curved frieze, No. 643-M, and the Birth alone in 
No, 1936. The "White Dog whicrii harked at tiie Buddha is 
shown in No. 36-L (Introd. 28) and in the fragment No. 
J914 is seen the Bodhisattva fleeing from Kapilavostu 
(Introd. 13). 

Portions of two miniature stCpas appear in No. 1897-A, 
1897*B while No. 1920 is the bottom half of a relic casket. 




APPENDIX* 

EXCAVATIONS IN GANDHARA* 

1002-03, EsoavatioiiB &t Cli^rsada tiie aacient 

wipital of Gandhara by Sir John Marshall arid Dr. 
Vogel Castis 25-29, Table Cases E, F, Q, 

A. 8. I., pp. lil-lSl 

1006-07, ExcavatioBfl at Sahribahiol near Mardan, by Dr, Bpooner* 
Cases 1-11 j Table Case A, 

A. 8. I, im-07, pp. m^is. 

1907- OB, Excavatiojas at TaJ^iri-Babi about 3 miles fi^om Sahri- 

bahlol, by Dr* Spooner* Oases 30-48* 

A. S. I, imM, 2>i>* m448. 

lOOB’OO. Excavatiomi at Shah-jl-kiHlhcrl about one mile east of 
Peshawar City, by Dr* Spooner. Table Case H, 
Case 65 

A, S. L, 1908^)9, fp. 

1908- 11, Excavatiom at TaMlt-i-Bahi and Shah-jMd-dhen. C^ase 

55* 

1909- 1(1 Excavations at Bahvibahlol, by Dr* SpooDer. (.Wes 

40-64, Table Case N. 

A. 8, U j(909-m pp. MM, 

1910- 11, Excavations at Sbah-ji-H-dlieri, by H, Hargreaves. 

Table Cases H. and N. 

A. S. J., 1910-11, pp. ^0-^. 
Excavations at Takljlrt-Bahi, by H. Haigtaavea* 

A, 8, 1., mO-lL pp. BB-B9. 

1911- 12, Excavations at Sabribahlol, by Sir Aurel Stein, Cases 

56-76, 

4. S. L, mz-12, pp. B5-U8. 
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-VS. Excavsfetiom at Tal^t-i-Babi. Crises 77-78, 

Exoavations at Ta^t-i-Bahi and SahiibalibL Table 
Case L* 

1920*21* Exoavationa at Jamalgarhl by H. Hargi-'eavefl. Tabk 
Case M, 

1920 * 24 * Sculptures reooveied duriag conservation at JamalgaThl 
Ta^t’i'Bahi. 
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(n) No. 1527, Miracle of S^rAvastI, pp, 8, 11. dS, 


(t) No. 608, ^ARSHAa AND GAEL AND, |X 8. 
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